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Chronicle 


Home News.—Following his plan of short week-end 
expeditions out of Washington, President Hoover, mak- 
ing fourteen stops en route, went to Detroit. He was 
sharply jeered along the four-mile route 
in the city. In the evening, he attacked 
Roosevelt’s speeches on financial reform, 
gave ten signs of economic recovery, and warned the 
country against a change while this recovery was working 
out. The following week-end, Mr. Hoover went to Indi- 
anapolis, where he spoke on October 28, and on October 
31 spoke in Newark, and in the evening at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. This trip included a 
thirty-minute talk at Philadelphia, and eighteen back-plat- 
form appearances. On this trip, he spoke in twenty-two 
cities. His plans for a Western trip at election time were 
not yet completed. Meanwhile, Ambassador Mellon spoke 
for him at Manchester in England, and Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt spoke on a nation-wide hook-up from 
Manila on Navy Day, his father’s birthday. Secretaries 
Mills, Doak, and Stimson also took a prominent part in 
the speaking. President Hoover ordered the Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate duties on sixteen commodities to de- 
termine whether depreciated currencies warranted a raise 
in rates———Governor Roosevelt continued his Middle 
Western swing by speaking at Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
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Springfield, Ill., at each of which stops he accused the Re- 
publicans of attempting to create a psychology of alarm 
by predicting ruin if the Democrats are elected. He con- 
tinued his attacks on the Administration at Louisville, 
Ky., at Atlanta, and in Baltimore, at which latter place 
he described the Administration’s policy as riding the four 
horsemen of “destruction, delay, deceit, and despair.” His 
only other departure from New York was into New Eng- 
land, where he spoke at Boston. Alfred E. Smith, on a 
nation-wide hook-up, spoke at Newark, in which he de- 
liberately revived the issues of 1928, with particular stress 
upon what he termed the broken promises, bigotry, decep- 
tion, and hypocrisy of the Republican party, with especial 
reference to Prohibition. Republicans widely claimed 
that this revival of the religious issue would hurt Roose- 
velt. In his speech at Boston on October 27, Mr. Smith 
made an appeal to his New England supporters to give 
their votes to Roosevelt. At Providence he had previously 
denounced tactics to alienate voters out of sympathy 
for him. 

The Women’s Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform announced that as a result of their Prohibition 
questionnaire addressed to all Congressional candidates in 
the country, answers had been received 
from 607, or more than half the candi- 
dates. Of those who answered, 553 
were for repeal and 54 against it———As a result of the 
opposition of both candidates to the immediate payment 
of the veterans’ bonus, the veterans’ organizations united 
to forestall attempts to curtail present expenditures for 
ex-soldiers and also to revive the fight for immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus. 


Prohibition ; 
Bonus 


Australia.—Introduction of legislation required to sup- 
plement the Ottawa trade agreements was delayed by the 
illness of the Minister for Trade. The debate on the re- 

port of Premier Joseph A. Lyons, how- 
— sate ever, drew forth an attack on the Ot- 

tawa agreements from the Labor leader, 
and former Premier, James H. Scullin. He contended 
that the lowering of the Australian tariff would be ruinous, 
that the agreements would induce a sacrifice of fiscal free- 
dom and would jeopardize the rights of self-government. 
J. E. Fenton, who held the Cabinet office of Postmaster 
General, resigned after he had given notice that he could 
not agree with the Government’s tariff proposals. The 
conversion loan issued by the Commonwealth in behalf of 
the State of New South Wales was eagerly taken up in 
London. The loan totaled more than £12,000,000. The 
conversion was expected to save £500,000 a year. 
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Bolivia.—After losing a dozen forts to Paraguayan 
troops in Chaco during the last month, and with the fall 
of two Governments within a week, Bolivia on October 
26 sent a communication to a Commis- 
sion of Neutrals at Washington to ne- 
gotiate for peace. Paraguay had al- 
ready declared its readiness to negotiate for peace in a 
note to the neutrals on October 14. The Neutral Com- 
mission was to be made up of diplomatic representatives 
from the United States, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. It was understood that the peace agreement 
would cover three points: the separation of the troops in 
the Chaco, the demobilization of reserve troops of both 
nations, and the reduction and limitation for a stated 
period of the regular army in both Bolivia and Paraguay. 
It was further asserted that the Chaco controversy would 
be settled only by arbitration. 


Move for 
Peace 


Brazil.—A proposal to abolish the Senate as unneces- 
sary and costly was understood to be under consideration 
by the Government of President Vargas. On October 25, 
a Cabinet meeting was called to discuss 
the preliminary steps necessary for re- 
writing the Constitution of 1891. Under 
the new change the House of Representatives would re- 
main a political assembly, but in place of the Senate there 
would be a technical council, representing the various 
classes and trades. On October 24, a force of marines 
saluted President Getulio Vargas, and 15,000 children 
sang patriotic songs in an outdoor demonstration celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the triumph of the 1930 revolution, 
which established the Provincial Government of Dr. Var- 
gas.——On October 24, the Cuban Government was noti- 
fied that Dr. Branco, Brazilian Minister to that country, 
would be changed. 


Change in 
Constitution 





Chile-—On October 21, the United States and Great 
Britain extended recognition to the Government of Chile. 
It was understood that recognition by the United States 
Government is based on the assurances 
of acting President Abraham Oyanedel 
that an election would be held on Octo- 
ber 30 and that foreign interests would receive every pro- 
tection. The new Government is the last of a series of 
provisional Governments that have been in power since 
revolution swept Chile in June. 


Recognition of 
New Government 


China.—With a total of 160,000 men on the front lines 
the Szechwan Province civil war was proceeding with un- 
abated vigor. The insurgent forces of Liu Hsiang cap- 
tured a strategically important city east 
of Chengtu. It was reported that the 
Shantung civil war was also continuing. 
Despite the continuation of these wars in Shantung and 
Szechwan, the Nanking government had definitely de- 
cided not to mobilize a single division. The Govern- 
ment’s policy was not to use military forces except against 
Communists———On October 24, a serious revolt arose 
at Yangchow, some fifty miles from Nanking. The ris- 
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ing of the peasants was in opposition to the latest tax 
measures, 


Colombia.—There were indications that the Leticia 
controversy would plunge Colombia and Peru into a war. 
On October 20, President Olaya asked the country to 
complete the subscription of the $10,- 
000,000 defense loan before October 29, 
when the subscription would close offi- 
cially. Though Colombian preparation continued, there 
were no reports of troop movements in the direction of 
Leticia. The Peruvians, however, were quite active. It 
was reported that on October 20 two Peruvian transports 
loaded with soldiers had passed the Brazilian town of 
Benjamin Constant on their way to Leticia. 


Rumors of 
War 


Germany.—The Supreme Court, meeting at Leipzig to 
settle the Constitutional question involved in the action 
of the Reich Government in discharging the Prussian 
Cabinet from office, rendered a decision 
in favor of President von Hindenburg 
and Chancellor von Papen, clearly estab- 
lishing their authoritative right so to act in an emergency 
which was recognized; but the decision restored to the 
Premier and his associates all their privileges to represent 
Prussia in the Reich and to transact all matters not in- 
volved in administrative measures necessary for the pre- 
servation of order, which for the time being was adjudged 
to be in the hands of the Reich. The officers of the Diet 
were exonerated of the charge that they had failed in their 
duties. Efforts were being made by both parties to the 
dispute to discover a way of working together harmoni- 
ously according to the Court’s decision. 

Shortage of funds for campaign purposes seemed to 
have dampened the ardor of the factional elements con- 
tending for the fifth time to have the people declare for 
some workable majority in the Reich. 
News from the camps indicated that 
there was lethargy among the people, 
who have been worn out with strife and who now find 
a more realizable goal in the achievements of Von Papen’s 
Administration with its wholly satisfactory nationalistic 
trend than in the unfulfilled promises of Hitler, who was 
represented as losing ground along with his colorful ap- 
peal. This unique leader continued to declare that he was 
certain of a clear-cut victory at the polls, and that under 
no circumstances would he abandon his plan of demand- 
ing “all or nothing.” Dr. Hugenberg was reported more 
confident than ever that the Nationalists would show the 
greatest gains, which would mean stronger backing for 
Von Papen and his Rightist Cabinet. The Communists 
were hard at work to win over the Hitlerites. 

In answer to attacks Von Papen stressed the point that 
at this time there was no question of restoring the Mon- 
archy; that it was not even up for discussion, but that 
the whole problem was to adjust the 
present Constitutions to eliminate weak- 
nesses which were manifestly retarding 
stable government. Prince August Wilhelm, who was 
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actively promoting the Nazi party, adopted the same at- 
titude. The Chancellor also denounced the statements of 
Hitler that he was for a “ re-arming program.” In a pub- 
lished answer he outlined the points set forth in the 
memorandum of August 29, declaring that Germany 
wanted only equality. 


Great Britain.—About 2,000 so-called “ hunger march- 
ers” converged on London from many parts of England 
for demonstrations against the Government policy in re- 
gard to the unemployed. The first of 
these demonstrations occurred on Oc- 
tober 27; upwards of 100,000 of Lon- 
don’s unemployed joined with the marchers in their gath- 
ering before the House of Parliament. The presence of 
5,000 police guaranteed that order should be preserved. 
The marchers created no disturbances on their way to 
London. On entering the city their leaders presented 
the London City Council with a petition asking the aboli- 
tion of the “ means test” for relief and demanding re- 
duction of rents, supply of food for children, coal, etc. 
At a mass meeting in Hyde Park, the “ hunger marchers ” 
with some 15,000 London sympathizers broke out into 
desultory rioting, and, on being dispersed by the police, 
started smaller disturbances along the busier thorough- 
fares. Some were injured, and many were arrested. 

The specific reason for the demonstration was the 
“means test,” by which an applicant for the dole must 
prove that he has no other means for support. The march 
and the demonstrations were organized 


Unemployed 
Demonstrations 


Attack on : : . 
Government by Communist leaders. Sir Hilton 
Policy Young, Minister for Health, stated that 


since the marchers came to London at the instigation of 
Communists, they must be supported by them; individual 
aid, however, might be given by Governmental agencies. 
In Parliament, at the time the marchers were gathering, 
there occurred one of the most bitter debates of the ses- 
sion over the London rioting on October 19. A motion 
of censure of the Government for mishandling the unem- 
ployment problem, offered by the Laborites, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Legislation designed to ratify the trade agreements 
signed at the Ottawa Imperial Conference and to put them 
into effect was passed by large majorities in the House 

of Commons. The Laborites, with 
po: ~ whom were united the Samuelite Liber- 

als, secured only about 85 votes to the 
452 of the Nationalist coalition. The legislation was 
rushed through all the Parliamentary stages, since the 
date of expiration of the present import duties and prefer- 
ences was November 15. With the enactment of the new 
tariff policy assured, the Government was engaged in 
preparation for the trade treaties with foreign nations 
that would be required by the Ottawa agreements. Stan- 
ley Baldwin told the Commons that the Government had 
no desire to end business relations with Soviet Russia; 
the former Anglo-Soviet treaty, he asserted, was abro- 
gated because it gave the Soviets a monopoly of trade. 
R. A. Eden, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, stated 
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that sixteen countries expressed the desire to take part 
in tariff negotiations with Great Britain. The Scandina- 
vian countries were foremost in negotiations and held a 
preparatory Conference at Oslo for the discussion of 
Anglo-Scandinavian trade. J. H. Thomas, Dominions 
Secretary, explained that the Irish Free State would 
lose the advantage of the new Imperial preferences on 
November 15. Since no agreement was entered into by 
the two countries at Ottawa, Free State exports to the 
United Kingdom would be treated as those from foreign 
nations ; that is, the payment of the regular duty of ten 
per cent, even in addition to the special duties of twenty 
and more per cent on specified classes of Irish goods. 


Italy.—Premier Mussolini went to Turin to deliver a 
speech to 100,000 persons gathered to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the march on Rome. He announced that 

se Italy would not resign from the League 
ae 0 og since that would mean “ leaving the bed- 
side now that the League is sick.” He 
denied vigorously that Italy’s disarmament proposals were 
meant to conceal some form of aggressive plot and 
affirmed again, in what many thought to be a paragraph 
addressed to France, that Italy would continue to follow 
none but a policy of peace. Nevertheless, as the slogan 
for the next decade, he proposed the phrase: “Advance, 
work, and, if and when necessary, fight!” During his 
speech he made a dramatic appeal to the United States to 
cancel or reduce the European war debts. At Milan next 
day, he received a tremendous welcome and spoke on 
strictly home politics. He predicted that Fascism would 
last for a hundred years. “This is a century of 
Fascism,” he said. “ Within ten years Europe will be 
completely changed and will be wholly Fascist.” He 
announced his intention to remain at the head of the 
Government for another thirty years, and then yield to a 
younger man. 


Manchukuo.—On October 25, it was reported that 
Government forces comprising both Japanese and Man- 
chukuo troops, were fighting a hard battle with well- 
armed rebels at Fularki, in the Nonni 
River Valley. Later dispatches indi- 
cated that in the Fularki battle the Chin- 
ese had been routed and had left more than 200 dead on 
the field ———A restoration that would reseat Henry Pu Yi 
on the Dragon throne was freely predicted by Chinese 
royalists at Changchun. Mr. Ohashi, Japanese Vice For- 
eign Minister to Manchukuo, said that the restoration talk 
was premature, but he admitted that it was affecting the 
imagination of Japanese free lances in Manchuria. 


Battle at 
Fularki 


Rumania.—After the fall of Premier Vaida Voivode 
and his cabinet, King Carol summoned Dr. Juliu Maniu, 
who formerly held the post of Premier and has been the 
leader of the National Peasant party, 
and an agreement was reached whereby 
he consented to seek to form a new 
cabinet. This he accomplished, and on October 20 the 
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members presented themselves to the King at Sinaia and 
took the oath of office. The King pledged his full sup- 
port and cooperation; and the Premier, again restored to 
favor, declared that they would work together “ to consol- 
idate the throne and erect a protecting wall about it.” 
The rumor that he had acceded to the King’s request only 
on condition that there would be a reunion with his for- 
mer wife, Queen Helen, seemed confirmed by her sudden 
return to Bucharest under the pretext of celebrating her 
son’s eleventh birthday. The reconciliation did not ma- 
terialize. A special cable to the New York Times car- 
ried the story that the bitter enemy of the King, Prince 
Stirbey, was responsible for the return of the Queen and 
was hatching a plot to dethrone Carol and put Michael 
back on the throne, with Dowager Queen Marie and him- 
self in power under the regency. 


Russia.—The sudden termination of the trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain surprised and shocked Moscow. 
Since the treaty became effective, about three years ago, 
Russia maintained a favorable balance 


Reactions : 
To Treaty of trade, totalling about $100,000,000 
Abrogation during the entire period. Newspapers 


expressed strong indignation over the unexpected abroga- 
tion of the treaty, some of them seeing its cause in the 
strong Soviet dislike of the British Conservatives and in- 
terpreting it as a move to weaken relations between the 
Soviets and London. Jsvestia, the official Government 
organ, claimed that the British action resulted directly 
from the Ottawa pacts and stated that the abrogation was 
“the price paid by the British Government to prevent 
Canada’s further rapprochement with the United States.” 
Later, Moscow read with interest the statement made to 
Parliament by Stanley Baldwin, in which he explained 
that Great Britain did not mean to sever trade relations 
with Russia and that a new agreement would be sought. 


Disarmament.—On October 25, it was reported that a 
new disarmament plan, distinctly Japanese and differing 
from the American and British suggestions for naval re- 
duction, was to be advanced by the Jap- 
anese representative at Geneva when the 
Disarmament Conference resumed next 
February. The details of this plan were kept secret. It 
was rumored, however, that the plan would embrace all 
naval categories and would be sufficiently complete to 
stand alongside the proposals of President Hoover and 
Stanley Baldwin of Great Britain. 

American acceptance of the proposal of the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva for a four months’ 
extension to March 1, 1933, was forwarded on October 
21 by Secretary Stimson to Hugh Wil- 
son, Minister to Switzerland, and the 
United States representative on the 
bureau of the Disarmament Conference. The extension 
of the truce was to be on the same conditions governing 
the original truce, which began last November 1, and was 
to continue for one year. The conditions were that the 
truce did not apply to construction already on the way or 
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to the replacement of old units. The practical effect of 
the truce on the United States was confined to naval 
building, and will interfere with the construction of but 
one vessel, an 8-inch-gun cruiser of 10,000 tons. Presi- 
dent Hoover in his Navy Day speech on October 26 
served notice that the failure of the disarmament nego- 
tiations then in progress among the principal powers 
would compel the United States to build its navy to the 
full strength provided in the London agreement and equal 
to that of the most powerful in the world. 

On October 25, it was reported that the committee of 
national defense that had been examining the French 
arms limitation and security plan had completed its work. 
It was understood that the French plan 
would propose two measures of reduc- 
tion possible for France, one a maxi- 
mum reduction conditional on obtaining the guarantees of 
security France would ask for, and the other a maximum 
reduction in case the demanded guarantees of security 
were rejected by the other nations. 





French 
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International Economics.—It would seem from re- 
ports that the liveliest topic of discussion after the sub- 
ject of disarmament was the settlement of the European 
debts with the United States. All minds 
were turned to the deadline, December 
15. Neither France nor England made 
request for a moratorium. Both were said to be ready 
to make payment; but France did not include this item, 
some $20,000,000, in the budget, nor was the discussion 
of the debt, which had been ann unced, brought out in 
the Chamber. Some parts of the French press continued 
to assert that there had been an understanding on reduc- 
tion between President Hoover and former-Premier La- 
val. The uncertainty of the whole matter was ascribed 
to the upset conditions of the political situation in the 
United States at the present time; all were waiting for 
the results of the election. Reports were prevalent that 
a lump sum, about $1,000,000,000, or ten cents on the 
dollar of the European debt, might be offered to clean 
the slate. On October 25, the English pound sterling was 
down to a new low for the year, reaching $3.28. 


Debt 
Payments 





Recently, England rejoiced at the rebuilding of 
Buckfast Abbey. Next week, Francis C. Kelley, 
who will be recognized as the Bishop of Okla- 
homa, will tell of “ Buckfast in Oklahoma.” 

“What Does De Valera Want?” will be a 
sympathetic account of the aims and methods of 
Mr. De Valera in his struggle with Great Britain. 
It will be by Daniel E. Doran. 

James William Fitz Patrick will contribute an- 
other piece to our next issue. It will be called 
“ Professor Don Quixote.” 

In a beautiful piece with large quotations culled 
from the Liturgy, Francis P. LeBuffe will tell 
next month how “ The Church Prays at Our 


Dying.” 
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Give 

VERY motive, human and supernatural, urges us 

to take stock and to discover what we can do to limit 
the suffering which will come to many of our fellow 
citizens in the next few months. Up to the present, the 
health of the country has been unusually good, but we 
are warned by competent medical authority that should 
we fail to provide for the nourishment of children and 
of the old, a sharp rise in the mortality rate is inevitable. 
Last winter the incidence of influenza and allied ailments 
was very slight, and the season was exceptionally mild. A 
change in either of these factors in the coming winter 
would be most grave, since the resistance of many has 
been weakened by privation. 

It is our belief, however, that the winter cannot pass 
without unspeakable suffering, should the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the respective State and municipal govern- 
ments, fail to do their part. According to Dr. John A. 
Ryan, and other leaders, there is not a city or State that, 
unaided, will be able to care for the unemployed during 
the winter months. New York, rich and proverbially 
generous, has reached its limit; other cities found them- 
selves in the same plight months ago. While it does not 
seem to us that a number of cities and States are draw- 
ing on their resources in the best possible manner, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion, that we face an emer- 
gency which can be dealt with only on a national basis. 

In his comment on the President’s message issued a 
few weeks ago, Newton D. Baker wrote that we have 
food, clothes, and shelter in plenty for our people, “ and 
there is in the country money enough to supply all the 
helpful and curative agencies needed to rescue, protect, 
and strengthen the casual victims of our maladjustment.” 
Mr. Baker is certain, therefore, that “the whole situa- 
tion lies completely within our control,” provided, always, 
that we can “ make America see herself and feel the call 
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to duty.” We quite agree that the means of relief are 
at hand, and there is consolation in the thought; unfor- 
tunately, the very crux of the problem lies in the dif- 
ficulty of stirring all to give to the limit of their ability. 

Until Congress acts, the chief burden will rest upon 
the cities and States, and upon the authorized private 
agencies of relief. We have no doubt that Catholics will 
do their part, but a word of caution may not be amiss. 
Since not every organization lives up to its promises. 
Catholics will be well advised if they restrict their con- 
tributions to associations which have been approved by 
the local ecclesiastical authorities. This does not mean 
that they should give exclusively to Catholic groups. 
Every one is our neighbor, whom we are bound to aid. 
It does mean, however, that the approved associations 
are doing the work with a minimum of overhead charges, 
and with a maximum of relief to those in distress. 

But while we give, let us not forget the injunction of 
our Holy Father to pray. For prayer is as necessary 


as almsgiving. 
A COMMISSION made up of prominent churchmen 
from some seven Protestant denominations and ap- 
pointed some time ago to investigate the causes retarding 
progress in the Mission fields of the Orient, has just made 
public some of its findings. The Commission has found 
that the Protestant Church in the Orient is divided in 
its administration and teachings. To offset this disunion, 
the Commission suggests a new way back to unity. This 
way the Commission informs us must lead away from the 
doctrine of religion to the doctrine focused on the vital 
issue of life. “ Not doctrine but life” is their watch- 
word. 

That a transformation of some kind is necessary, we 
all agree. For it must be more than a little confusing 
to the pagan converts to hear rival preachers in their land 
expounding contradictory doctrines, but the remedy which 
the Commission suggests for unity is neither new nor 
possible. 

It cannot be called new since it is the child of Agnos- 
ticism and Agnosticism is as old as the world. “ Not 
doctrine but life”; “ Not dogma but action”; these and 
kindred phrases have a familiar ring to American ears. 
“ Not doctrine but life” makes up the backbone of Wil- 
liam James’ philosophy and renders popular his work 
of works, “The Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
“Not doctrine but life” are words that echo from the 
walls of many of our State Universities, where learned 
professors expound the glories of pragmatic philosophy. 
No, the remedy which the Commission proposes cannot 
be called new. 

Neither can it be said that the remedy suggested by 
the Commission will lead their churches back to unity. 
Any remedy that has its roots deep in religious agnos- 
ticism, that throws overboard the intellect and enthrones 
in its place that changing, variable faculty labeled religious 
experience, can not but lead to confusion of doctrine and 
disunion of forces. That remedy has been tried before 
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by Martin Luther, though under another name, that of 
the “internal action of the Holy Spirit.” That it failed 
to produce unity, is history’s unbiased verdict. 

The Commission’s verdict would have been more ade- 
quate had it reported another fact, the fact that above the 
changing churches teaching changing doctrines in the 
Orient, there stands one Church Catholic of doctrine in 
the Orient as she is Catholic throughout the rest of the 
world. From her alone can a divided world learn the 


lesson of Unity. 


Marchers on Washington 


EERING out from Fleet Street, the venerable Lon- 

don Times finds that the “ hunger marchers ” are not 
to be feared. In sober truth, if the reports published in 
this country are true, these marchers are better provided 
for on the road than they would be at home, and a man 
with a full stomach rarely engages in plots and strata- 
gems. The special correspondent of the New York 
Times, for instance, writes that tradesmen along the line 
of march have kept the army well supplied; and he ends 
his account with a story of sandwiches served in Essex, 
told with a gusto that recalls the gastronomic feats of Mr. 
Pickwick and Messrs. Sawyer and Allen on their way to 
visit Mr. Winkle, Sr., at Birmingham. Believing that 
the marchers would arrive at London well fed, the London 
Times consoled itself by concluding that they would de- 
cline to imperil their digestions by riots and tumult. But 
the Times was wrong. 

The roseate hue of these reports gave rise at once 
to some suspicion. Remembering how we in America 
were fooled to the top of our bent by the official account 
of the army that marched on Washington some months 
ago, our suspicion is well grounded. After being told 
that harmless folly rather than wilful malice had led it to 
the capital, we were hardly prepared for the scenes of 
violence which accompanied the army’s dissolution. Offi- 
cial report followed official report, most of them at vari- 
ance with one another and with the account furnished by 
General Glassford, at the time superintendent of the local 
police. From this controversy, General Glassford alone 
emerged with honor. The army was dispersed, but the 
conditions which brought it into being were not. These 
remain, not unchanged, but charged with new determina- 
tion, and, perhaps, with bitterness as well. 

Hence it was with no surprise that the country learned 
last week of the preparations now being made at Wash- 
ington to prevent new marches on the capital. Major E. 
W. Brown, who succeeded General Glassford as head of 
the police, has requested his official brethren throughout 
the country to inform at once of the size and purpose of 
any army that may be preparing to sit at the feet of 
Congress next month, not in veneration, but in anger. 
Three groups, it is feared, are contemplating a descent; 
the Communists on December 5, when Congress con- 
venes, the farmers, who have announced a conference 
for December 7, and the unemployed seamen at some 
time during the winter. 

It is possible, of course, that the apprehensions of 
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Major Brown are quite unfounded, but he is justified in 
preparing for the worst. No doubt he will learn wisdom 
from the unhappy errors of the past. If the measures 
he adopts are in accord with prudence and common 
sense, he will not find it necessary to call on the army 
and navy for support, and the frightful scenes which 
accompanied the dispersion of the B.E.F. will be avoided. 

To march on Washington with a petition for redress 
is wholly within the right of any group of citizens. We 
not only admit but assert that truth. Having said that 
much, however, we venture to hope that these marches 
will be few. To begin with, while it is difficult to lead 
a disciplined army across the country, the task becomes 
almost impossible when the army is not disciplined. The 
unemployed have their right to march, but the inhabi- 
tants along the line of march have their right to be free 
from molestation. In the next place, such marches all 
but invariably raise hopes that cannot possibly be fulfilled, 
and generally end in bitterness and disorder. Little or 
nothing can be done for the unemployed by these spectac- 
ular gestures. If their lot at home is bad, at Washington 
it will be worse. 


The Mooney Case Again - FA C° 

HE famous case of Tom Mooney was reopened in 

the last week of October by the publication of a 
special report submitted by the Wickersham Commission. 
While the Commission’s main report was given out more 
than a year ago, for reasons as yet unexplained Wash- 
ington decided to file the Mooney-Billings sections in the 
archives. These sections, written by the sub-committee 
appointed to study “the lawless enforcement of the law,” 
finally made their way to the Senate, but only after that 
body had demanded them by special resolution. In its 
turn, the Senate was afflicted with reticence, and it was 
left to the enterprise of a commercial firm to give the 
sections to the public in their entirety. 

It has long been known, however, that in the opinion 
of the sub-committee, the defendants did not receive a 
fair trial. To offset this opinion, the State of California 
issued a report last Spring, the work of a committee of 
jurists appointed by the Governor. In the judgment of 
many, this report simply confirmed the findings of the 
Wickersham Commission. Beginning with the assump- 
tion that the defendants were guilty, the California report 
submitted evidence to that effect, but in our judgment, 
missed the sole issue, which was that of a fair trial. 
Were the interests of the defendants so guarded by the 
State that they were insured a fair trial? The Wicker- 
sham sub-committee answers in the negative, and we see 
nothing in the California rebuttal which squarely meets 
the sub-committee’s findings. 

Unfortunately, it is highly probable that no conclusion. 
sanctioned by the authority of the courts, will ever be 
A pardon 
would settle nothing, and technicalities make a reopening 
in the California courts impossible. The chief sufferer 
is neither Mooney nor Billings, both of whom have spent 
vears in the penitentiary, but the cause of justice. Mil- 
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lions who have no sympathy with the political philosophy 
of the prisoners are convinced that, even though they 
may be guilty of the crime alleged against them, they 
have been convicted by a lawless enforcement of the law. 


Prodigal Governments 


N the eve of the elections, State, Federal and, in 

some parts of the country, municipal and county 
as well, it is to be supposed that all the voters have fixed 
upon the candidates of their choice. It would be a con- 
solation were the supposition that this choice is uniformly 
based upon moral and intellectual considerations, equally 
well founded. Unfortunately, as Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, observed in one of his campaign speeches, too 
many of us follow partisan political leaders, and too few 
of us are concerned with principles. One result of this 
fact is that we Americans put up with government that is 
not only cumbersome and ineffective, but shockingly 
expensive. 

For a good many years this Review has been proposing 
the truth that whatever the Government buys, each of us 
pays for. It has endeavored to show that, if the Federal 
Government is permitted by Congress to spend billions, 
even on worthy objects, the bill ultimately comes home 
to Smith, Jones, and Robinson who, in all probability, 
never even heard of these objects. The era of Federal 
prodigality began a few years before the World War 
with the road-appropriation bills, and with appropriations 
for such schemes as the Children’s Bureau and vocational 
education. So quietly were these projects slipped through 
Congress that all opportunity for the opposition to organ- 
ize was lost. Now and then a Congressman from the 
South would rise to object, but so feeble was the opposi- 
tion that many of these costly schemes were adopted 
without even the formality of a recorded vote. 

The tremendous appropriations made during the War, 
and the growth of Federal power which always flourishes 
during and after what, rightly or wrongly, is deemed a 
national emergency, accustomed the people at large to 
look on hundreds of millions as mere pittances. In the 
early part of the campaign for the Federal-education bill, 
propagandists thought themselves moderate indeed in 
asking for “only” $100,000,000 annually, and the more 
indiscreet campaigners readily admitted that larger 
appropriations would be asked and secured once the 
Department of Education was firmly established. Even 
some opponents of the bill did not at first realize the 
financial implications of the proposal, since they too had 
become accustomed to think in terms of billion-dollar 
appropriations, nor did they awaken to the peril until 
proponents of the bill began to argue as though money 
allotted the States by Washington was an appropriation 
for which nobody paid. 

One happy result of the economic depression has been 
a realization of this folly. People are beginning to recog- 
nize that since they must pay the costs of government, 
those costs must be reduced to a minimum. Not only 
must unnecessary appropriations be sternly rejected, but 
revisions in the framework of government which will 
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eliminate unnecessary offices must be made forthwith. 
Disclosures in many American cities have evidenced 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the chief burden of our 
municipalities is not high wages paid to officials, but 
wages paid to officials who do no work whatever, and 
expenditures for projects which no city can wisely 
undertake. 

What is true of the cities is doubly true of the Federal 
Government. Not only is Washington engaged in works 
that are dubiously Constitutional, but many of the 
bureaus and departments are so arranged that duplication 
of effort and annually increasing costs are inevitable. 
For at least twelve years, plans for “reorganization”’ have 
been mooted, and shortly before President Harding’s 
death, an elaborate scheme was presented. So elaborate 
was it, however, and so dependent for its chief reforms 
upon changes that were wholly unpalatable to the poli- 
ticians, as well as to students of Constitutional limitations, 
that nothing has been heard of it for many years. Unfor- 
tunately too, nothing was offered as a substitute, and the 
old wastefulness and reduplication are now more harmful 
than ever. 

Reorganization of the bureaus and departments at 
Washington will constitute one of the most necessary, 
and most difficult, tasks of the next Administration. It 
means the lopping off of thousands of offices, and that 
is a retrenchment which politicians will resist. But it is 
a retrenchment that must come, and it will come if the 
people demand it. 


“Legitimate Investment” 


T is almost amusing to observe the careful tread of 

the Supreme Court as often as it approaches a 
decision involving such concepts as “values” and “invest- 
ment.” For this care, the Court is to be commended, for 
the concepts are indeed difficult. Yet cannot this august 
body, after taking counsel with distinguished philoso- 
phers, who might appear as amici curiae, shed some light 
on the question? The Court, as all know, will not answer 
questions apart from those which arise from the case 
before it; but in these days it need not wait long for an 
actual issue. 

One issue of this vexed type came up for discussion 
on October 17. The Court did not act through a written 
opinion, but by a few routine words dismissing a petition. 
The effect of the dismissal, however, is to confirm the 
Federal Power Commission in its contention that it has 
authority to determine “the actual legitimate investment” 
of power companies in hydro-electric projects built under 
Federal license. 

Now that the Commission has vindicated what the 
layman would call its obvious right, it remains to be seen 
whether that right can be exercised. If the Power Com- 
mission succeeds in forcing some of our utility companies 
to make an intelligible accounting, it will have succeeded 
in a field on which all other Governmental agencies have 
failed. Indeed so far are we from an accounting that, 
up to the present, we even lack uniform standards on 
which an accounting could be based. 
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The Racket’s Red Glare 


James Wittiam Fitz Patrick 


the American Federation of Labor in the face 

is the extermination of the racketeer in organized 
labor circles. Difficult because the right kind of ex- 
terminator is yet to be invented; and pressing because 
if the Federation does not finish the racketeer, the 
racketeer will finish the Federation. Perched on the 
horns of this dilemma, it is not strange that the lives 
of the heads of the Federation begin to resemble more 
closely each day the unhappy lot oi Gilbert’s policeman. 
What with trying to keep wages from being hammered 
down by unscrupulous employers who are making the 
depression an excuse for the hammering, and with trying 
to remove the clutch of the racketeer from the honest 
unions, it is no wonder that spokesmen for the Federa- 
tion have been goaded into utterances which are not al- 
together according to the book. 

The inaccuracy of these utterances may be overlooked 
in view of the fact that while organized labor is not the 
only institution upon which the racketeer has a strangle- 
hold, the inference conveyed in many instances by news- 
paper commentato¥s is that it is the trade union which 
serves as his hatchery. Ordinary esprit de corps might 
well be the inspiration of the bristling resentment dis- 
played by Federation officials when the word racketeering 
is mentioned. There is a common but erroneous belief 
that the Chicago union exploiter, for example, was a 
wage worker first and a strong-arm worker second. It 
is quite forgotten that the first public appearance of 
organized gangsters in that city was sponsored by a 
prominent newspaper proprietor, who imported them from 
the East as free lances in a furious circulation war in 
which he was engaged with other respectable newspaper 
proprietors. Protected in their crimes by their em- 
ployer’s money and influence while the war was on, 
they acquired additional contempt for the law. When 
the fight was over, like all free lances out of work, they 
looked about for other worlds to conquer. Starting in 
on the small business man with their extortions, they 
proceeded to the larger one, and when unrestricted compe- 
tition in that line made business unprofitable, they turned 
their eyes on the organized labor field. The hypnotism 
of momentum did the rest. 

The field, however, was not altogether virgin. There 
were exploiters and vultures in the organized labor move- 
ment years before the word racket meant anything but 
a loud noise or an implement for playing tennis. The 
name was then “grafter” and the type was a loud- 
mouthed, free-spending rogue who drank deeply, was a 
sort of Robin Hood to the unfortunate, and had some 
of the picturesque features of a deep-sea buccaneer on 
shore leave. Missing out his fallacious concepts of justice 
and social action, he was not altogether vicious. To quote 
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the words of a former steel erector who had many battles 
with the late Sam Parks, ‘“‘ He was a square shooter and 
he never grafted off the men.” Compared with the pres- 
ent-day union racketeer who preys on man and boss 
alike, to whom mayhem is a boyish prank and murder 
an outdoor diversion, the old-style labor “ faker ” takes on 
the innocent character of a ten-year-old choir boy. He 
secured his permanence in office by getting better wages 
and working conditions for the men. He was always 
someone who had worked up out of the trade and in 
his progress still retained some vestiges of loyalty to 
his class, as well as a fragment of respect for the officials 
of the Federation. That was the reason they were able 
to keep him in some relative semblance of restraint by 
a word of warning or impotent threats of impossible 
action. 

The racketeer is an altogether different bird of prey. 
He is almost invariably a thug who never did a day’s 
work in any craft unless it is one taught in State prisons. 
He is an outsider who blasts his entrance into a union 
from the bootleg or vice world with a gun in his fist 
and who stays in power with a machine gun at his back. 
He reigns not from a sense of gratitude on the part of 
his subjects for favors done, but through their fear of 
“the spot” and dread of the tossed “ pineapple.” 

To this type of criminal, threats from the officers of 
his own international or national union are a joke and 
all the thunders of denunciation from the A. F. of L. 
Building in Washington so much piffle. I know of one 
such freebooter whose local was threatened with the rev- 
ocation of its charter if it did not remove him from 
office. With a bodyguard behind him and another in 
front of him, the offender walked to the nearest tele- 
graph office and wired his international president, “ Come 
and get it.” At last reports he was still holding sway 
with his power untouched. 

To imagine that a creature like this will be at all an- 
noyed by radio broadcasts attacking him or that he will be 
converted to a better life because the charter of his 
international union will be suspended if it does not get 
rid of him is nonsense. In the first place, having risen 
to power by force, nothing but force of the same kind 
which got him in will get him out. Secondly, he knows 
that while the constitution of the Federation says nothing 
about the suspension of charters by the Executive Coun- 
cil, it is specific in saying that no international charter 
can be revoked except by a two-thirds roll-call vote of 
the delegates to an annual convention. And convention 
revocations of international-union charters are scarcer 
than the proverbial hen’s teeth. The reluctance of dele- 
gates to vote out of existence an insubordinate, disobe- 
dient union is largely due to the natural human convic- 
tion that what can be done to one organization this year 
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may be done to the voter’s own next year. It is primarily 
a case of “ you today, me tomorrow.” 

It is an unpleasant truth that, provided it acts in 
accordance with its accepted constitution, the American 
Federation of Labor is more powerless to exterminate 
the racketeer in its own house than the Federal Reserve 
Board is to wipe out the bank racketeer, the Secretary of 
the Treasury to abolish the shakedown among prohibi- 
tion-enforcement sleuths, or Wall Street to stop the 
plundering of public-utility pirates. There is, however, 
a remedy which might prove effective, although it is put 
forward with complete knowledge of its inapplicability 
by the Federation and with a thorough realization that 
any suggestion offered in the sincerest friendliness is 
sure to be resented and suspected. Especially in view of 
the fact that the idea comes from Russia. 

About the blackest béte noir in the eyes of the A. F. 
of L. is the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Com- 
pared with it, the National Association of Manufacturers 
is a beneficent friend whose activities are accompanied 
by the fluttering of angelic wings; the yellow-dog con- 
tract is the workers’ Magna Charta; and the inclusion 
in the ranks of the A. F. of L. of professional uplifters, 
millionaire liberals, and university economists who just 
love the toilers, a consummation to be devoutly prayed 
for and enthusiastically encouraged. 

To our home-bred intelligents, advanced thinkers, and 
years-ahead-of-their-time educators who knew every- 
thing good about the U.S.S.R. and nothing but evil of 
the A. F. of L., this attitude of mind and action is both 
reprehensible and indefensible. But to anyone who knows 
a little about both unions, the reasons for the Federation’s 
stand are understandable, and the grounds upon which 
they rest not undeserving of commendation and sup- 
port. This, too, remembering its past attachment for 
Sefior Morones in Mexico and the rosy C.R.O.M. 

The A. F. of L. holds to be anathema the economic, 
social, and political principles upon which the U.S.S.R. is 
run. It has a feeling of sympathy for the Russian work- 
ing classes over whom the Communist dictators are tyran- 
nizing and whom they are exploiting for their own ends 
with all the callousness of the most cold-blooded capital- 
ist. Hostile critics of the Federation declare the anathema 
to be academic and the sympathy purely vicarious. They 
find nothing but ludicrousness in the spectacle of certain 
A. F. of L. spokesmen on the oratorical warpath who 
fly into apoplectic frenzies when they reach Moscow in 
their scalp hunts, and who give terrifying imitations of 
little men about to burst into pieces when they swing 
into perorations on the crimes of the Kremlin. It is 
easy for those whose withers are unwrung not to wince 
when galled, but when one remembers the havoc which 
Communists, working under instruction from Moscow 
and subsidized by its money, have created in almost every 
organization affiliated with the A. F. of L., the frenzy 
becomes justifiable wrath and the bursting in pieces a 
logical climax. Personally I can understand better, and 
sympathize with more, labor leaders whose eyes grow 
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bloodshot when they see Red than I can professorial 
boosters of Soviet Russia who despise everything in this 
country except the privilege of enjoying unearned in- 
crement from stocks and bonds. 

But knowing how thin-skinned leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor are when pricked with a Bolshevist 
bodkin, and how quick they are to resent any insinuation 
that perhaps the Communist method of handling certain 
problems is better than their own system, it is with a 
feeling of timidity that the moral included in the fol- 
lowing incident is indicated for their consideration. 

I was talking with the heads of the All-Russian Red 
Trade Unions some time back and during the conver- 
sation happened to inquire if there was much wrong- 
doing, like grafting or embezzling organization funds, 
among their union officials. 

“No,” they answered, 

When I expressed some amazement that fallen human 
nature was so impeccable in the U.S.S.R., they did not 
apprehend the sarcasm but did get the point. 

“Oh, it’s all due to the treatment they get when we 
catch them,” explained the secretary. “ You see, if they 
are non-party members, we put them in prison. If 
they are Communists, we shoot them!” 


The Yearly “Run’@® on the 


Chgirch’s Treasury 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 
VERY good Catholic thinks of the Holy Souls fre- 
quently but it takes November to snap us all into 
unusual prayer and activity in behalf of those “ who have 
preceded us in the sign of Faith.” And so it is that each 
November sees a heavy “ run” on the Church’s treasury. 

It is the one treasury, the one bank, that can stand any 
“run” and never become bankrupt or be in the remotest 
danger of bankruptcy. That is why the Holy Father 
never has to call for an audit of this treasury, never has 
to consult the “ assets ” column to find out whether it be 
safe to grant new indulgences. 

Just why it is inexhaustible is clear once we under- 
stand what are the assets of “this treasury of good 
works,” and whence comes its revenues. 

First, what are the assets? To every prayer and good 
work performed by man there is a satisfactory value; 
that is, the prayer or good work has a definite worth in 
the sight of God to “ satisfy ” for, to repay for, to make 
up for, the sinfulness of our other deeds. In God's 
goodness, if I myself do not need this “ satisfactory ” 
part, it is not just “written off ” but it is put into the 
Church’s treasury, thence to be drawn for the sake of 
other of my brethren who do need such “ satisfactions.” 

This transfer to the Church’s treasury and subsequent 
issuance therefrom to needy souls is part of the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

In the Church there is hereby, through God’s mercy, 
a splendid spiritual communism: the unusable wealth of 
the spiritually rich is at the disposal of the spiritually 
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poor. The satisfactory assets are real, tangible, spiritual 
wealth, and are, held “in trust” by the Church to be 
dealt out according to the discretionary power God has 
granted her and in proportion to the spiritual standing 
of the one to whom she grants the power of withdrawal. 

But, before sketching the method of withdrawal, how 
is the treasury filled, and how are its assets so kept that 
there is never any remotest chance of bankruptcy? 

During His life on earth, Our Lord’s every prayer and 
every act had an enormous satisfactory value because it 
was the act and the prayer of the God-Man. Now our 
Lord was sinless and needed to make no jot or tittle of 
“ satisfaction,” since the slightest sin was impossible to 
Him. Hence, through God’s kind dispensation of the 
Communion of Saints, all the unused satisfactory values 
of Our Lord’s prayers and works were placed in the 
treasury of the Church. This alone would insure it 
against possible bankruptcy. 

But Our Blessed Mother, too, needed to make no least 
“ satisfaction ” for sin, since she never committed any 
sin, not even the slightest. Yet think of the wealth of 
“ satisfaction ” that the Queen of Sorrows amassed from 
her earliest childhood, through Bethlehem, in Egypt, at 
Nazareth, and as she stood beneath the Cross! Thus 
it is that our wealthy Mother has left a heritage to her 
children that they Moe, freed of a poverty she never 
knew. And so her th Of “ satisfag@ions ” were added 
to her Son’s in t eady bulgitf§ treasury of the 
Church. 


And then the saints, too, have made their contributions. 
Many of them led lives of innocence, yet wore their 
bodies down with penitential practices. Others had 
known ‘the ways of sin, but once they set their hearts 
on God, loved Him fiercely and consumingly. Soon all 
their own debts were paid, but still they piled up “ satis- 
factions ” which they themselves could not use. So, in 
their case, too, the Communion of Saints brought about 
the addition of their wealth to the treasury of the 
Church. 

The “ satisfactions” of Our Lord, plus those of Our 
Blessed Mother, plus those of the saints, place limitless 
wealth at the disposal of the Church, and it is our privi- 
lege to draw on this wealth for ourselves and for the 
Souls in Purgatory. 

These are the assets. How about the withdrawal? 

First of all, it is for the Church to decide just how 
much of her treasure will be placed at the disposal of her 
needy children. She is plentifully generous, but it is hers 
alone to decide. And so, for this prayer or this good 
work she grants a plenary indulgence; to another prayer 
or another good work a partial indulgence of greater 
or less amount. 

On the other hand, another controlling condition comes 
from the side of the one who wants to acquire some of 
this wealth, usually termed “ gaining an indulgence.” 
According to my dispositions of love of God and of sor- 
row for sin, and of resolution to avoid sin, just in that 
proportion am I entitled to draw on the treasury. If 
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my love of God is tepid, if my sorrow for sin is genuine 
but not very gripping, if my resolve is hearty but not in- 
clusive of even the slightest sin—then my draft on the 
Church’s treasury will be honored just that far, and no 
farther. 

Briefly, I must be worthy of her beneficence, for she 
holds this wealth “in trust,’ to be dispensed only ac- 
cording to God’s terms. And God’s terms are that only 
His dutiful children may. share therein for themselves, 
and for those loved ones of His who are held away from 
Him, amid the purging fires of Purgatory, because of 
temporal punishment due to sin. 

Temporal punishment due to sin! That is the root of 
so much Catholic doctrine. Because there is a temporal 
punishment due to sin—which may readily remain even 
when the sin has been forgiven—I must make amends for 
these sins, or technically “ satisfy” for them, by peni- 
tential works. These works may be my own, or, through 
God’s generosity, He will receive in payment for the debt 
I owe Him, some of the satisfactory values in the treas- 
ury of the Church. 

But if I die with temporal punishment still due, then 
it is in Purgatory that I must suffer until my debt is 
cleared away. I am insolvent—nor have I personally any 
longer the privilege of drawing on the treasury of the 
Church. But my friends can draw on it for me. They 
can perform the good works or say the prayers assigned 
by the Church and hand over to God the indulgence 
they might have gained for themselves. 

Because it denies that there is any temporal punish- 
ment due to forgiven sin, traditional Protestant theology 
logically repudiates penitential practices, indulgences, and 
Purgatory. 

But to us Catholics there is deep consolation both in 
our own poverty and in our attitude towards our dead. 
My spiritual poverty can be enriched from the riches of 
my wealthier brethren. For my dead: if they are in 
Heaven, I know they are praying for me; if they are in 
Purgatory I can help them, with a pittance of my own, 
and with the largesses that I may gain for them from the 
treasury of the Church. That is why our dead are al- 
ways so close to us; it is a nearness that springs from 
the Communion of Saints. 


AFTER RONSARD 


Just as the rose in May her beauty wears, 

Budding upon the branch, half-bold, half-shy, 
Blushing beneath the ardor of the sky, 

When, at daybreak, dawn sprinkles her with tears, 
And drowsed the garden with her perfume rare; 
Still, in her height of pride, the jealous sun 

Will wither up her petals, one by one, 

And leave a ghost of beauty on the air. . . 


So, so were you, when in your youthful gust 
Heaven and earth did honor to your grace. 
Now I must scatter roses on your face, 
Seeking the quiet tomb where you repose; 
For fate has marked you but as richer dust, 
Although you were the essence of the rose. 
J. G. E. Hopxrs. 
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Just How Lax Is Youth? 


Daniet A. Lorp, S.J. 


publicity agents (self-appointed but certainly not 

self-supported), one would be inclined to grow de- 
spairful. They have painted the sort of black pictures 
over which doleful heads love to shake. The novelists, 
philosophers of youth, scenarists, and sob reporters have 
done badly by our Nells, not to mention our Wills. 

A popular weekly less than two years ago gave the 
fact story of a young man of seventeen, high-school 
senior, utterly without faith in God or man, who tells 
of his two major love affairs, one with a college girl 
(school explicitly named), and one with a divorcee, and 
describes parties that would give Petronius Arbiter a 
lot of new ideas. 

The article was astounding, but the correspondence that 
followed the article was perhaps even more surprising, 
for the young people who wrote to comment seemed in 
fair majority neither surprised nor shocked at the con- 
duct presented and defended. 

The jokes in the comic papers of non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities have run a descending scale of 
vulgarity and suggestiveness which may, however, re- 
flect the popular smutty, loud-covered joke books rather 
than current student conduct. 

Students back from non-Catholic colleges have told 
me rather alarming stories of the prevalence of the off- 
color story, the widespread practice of “ necking,” the 
startling flow of liquor, and the disdain felt for the slow 
girl and the dull young man (slow and dull being rather 
sinister synonyms for virtuous). 

Undoubtedly most honest students admit that when 
drink became the almost indispensable solvent of youthful 
gaiety, the moral tone of the parties rapidly sank. Young 
men and women know they are not likely to be morally 
punctilious when they are slightly or decidedly tight. 
Many admit that the recklessness that follows liquor is 
its great fascination. 

Of course boys’ schools, college and high, have always 
known the liquor difficulty among some of their students. 
Girls’ colleges, and sadly enough, girls’ high schools, have 
learned of drink and its consequences largely in the 
course of the last fifteen years. From being absolutely 
taboo in most youthful social circles, drink has become an 
achievement, a stunt, and the great indoor and rumble- 
seat sport. 

Where youth is concerned, alcohol, notably in its pres- 
ent raw and vicious state, has the inevitable consequences 
of lowering a girl’s resistance and inflaming a man’s 
passions. Mixed drinking among young people is an 
unalloyed moral evil. The underworld has always known 
this. The upper world knows it now, all too experi- 
mentally. And, believe me, mixed drinking is not by 
any manner of means confined to groups in non-Catholic 
schools. 


| one were to judge youth in terms of its pagan 


Much evil literature flows through the lives of our young 
people. The smutty magazine is easily accessible. The 
filthy or smartly suggestive novel and the low-priced 
reprints of famous pornography are huge sellers, carried 
in the corner drug stores. The loose philosophies of 
sex, whether Ben Lindsay’s companionate marriage (dis- 
credited but.discussed and sometimes practised), Mrs. 
Sanger’s birth control, the free love of a thousand swinish 
advocates, Reno’s easy divorce, or the terrible single 
standard of vice, not virtue, all these are the common 
subject of discussion among thousands of young people 
—as they are the constantly recurring subjects in Retreat 
question boxes. 

Publicly, most young people vigorously assert they are 
just as good and pure and morally upright as any genera- 
tion. Privately, they take a much more pessimistic atti- 
tude, though it must be remembered that youth is 
normally inclined to pessimism. 

Girls protest furiously at the attitude of the boys who 
must “pet” and who demand privileges (more or less 
intimate) as almost necessary recompense for a date. 
Boys skeptically blame girls for being too easy, for being 
provocative and careless in conduct and (the charge is 
surprisingly frequent) as wanting to be treated like good 
girls while they dress and dance and posture like motion 
picture sirens. Both groups admit frankly that virtue is 
something for which they must fight, and they privately 
admit that the fight is made by force of circumstances 
and environment none too easy. 

When I asked them if they thought themselves mor- 
ally better than the young men and women of twenty 
years ago (judged of course by hearsay and literature), 
they have laughed ironically. A dozen or more girls’ 
schools last year debated this question: “ Is the girl of 
today a better girl than her mother was?” Though the 
decisions were rendered by the girls themselves, we had 
no record where the mother ever lost. 

This is perhaps the darkest side. The bright side is 
marvelously consoling. I am writing, of course, of the 
Catholic young people whom alone I have met in suf- 
ficient numbers and intimacy. 

Holy Communion has wrought the miracle of the cen- 
tury. In the midst of the fiercest and most pressing 
temptations, with sin made glamorous and virtue treated 
as silly, hundreds of thousands of young Catholic people 
have united their bodies with the pure flesh of the 
Eucharistic Christ and with the Blood that makes vir- 
gins, and have as an immediate consequence faced life 
with clean eyes and touched life with pure hands. 

I have met this group in heartening numbers and have, 
because of them, kept my faith in young people and 
strengthened my faith in the moral miracles of the 
Eucharist. 

We have had the experience of bringing together, in 
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four Sodality Conventions, 5,000 young men and women, 
ranging in age from thirteen to twenty-three ; and though 
they were lodged in a big hotel and represented every 
section of the country, not a serious violation of con- 
duct marked the course of any meeting, and the alert 
detective force of a most exacting hotel reported each 
time on their departure that they had never met so re- 
markable a group of people, and had not had a single 
breach of strict hotel rules brought to their attention. 

Catholic young men and women set standards for them- 
selves that are exalted and exacting. Of.2,000 young 
men asked to tell anonymously what qualities they looked 
for in the girl they meant to marry, the majority listed 
personal purity as her first requisite. A larger number 
of young women answering the same question stressed 
the single standard of virtue for the groom as well as. 
for the bride, and, in surprising frequency, wanted a 
young man who did not drink. 

With all the sex information apparently blazoned be- 
fore them, one finds an astonishing innocence frequently 
combined with a refreshing ignorance. One also finds 
a beautiful innocence that exists along with a frank- 
eyed knowledge of sin and of sex gained perforce from 
reading and conversation. 

Much thought and much observation has led me to 
summarize the question of youthful laxity in this way: 
The good are better than they ever were; the bad are 
distinctly worse. The good have not merely ignorance of 
sin, they have a toughened resistence to sin, a sturdy at- 
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titude of antagonism to it, a practised purity that has 
come from force of circumstances and, more beautifully, 
from close association with the pure Christ. When they 
have passed through the grilling fire that assails their 
virtue and come through unsullied, they are superb. And 
a hearteningly large proportion come through unsullied. 
The type of innocence in the midst of utter sex frankness 
is most reassuring. The number who know sin only as 
a name is splendidly high. 

But there is the other group that go the primrose path 
with emphasis and recklessness. Alcohol, the collapse of 
conventions, loose morality preached from headlines and 
love nests and professors’ platforms and best sellers and 
the screen, have had their effect. They are alarmingly 
matured in sin before they are matured in years. 

At least we can be deeply grateful for the Catholic 
Church, which, with the majority gone haywire, with 
paganism the cult and sex the obsession, and birth con- 
trol, free love, divorce, promiscuity, the “ amateur com- 
petition” brilliantly defended, still believes in the pos- 
sibility of youthful purity. Young Catholics cannot fail 
to respond to that confidence. They remember Aloysius 
and the Little Flower. They are impressed with the 
cleanliness they should bring to their future vocation, 
whether priestly, Religious, or married. They are still 
alert to the purity that must be passed on to children. 
They are taught by celibate clergy and Religious. They 
take in with growing frequency the strength and purity 
ihat is Christ’s in the Blessed Sacrament. 


This Cockeyed Campaign 


III. Universal News Reel 


Ropert T. Hopkins 


S the campaign begins, the efforts of two women, 

both Roosevelts, contribute to the general hilarity. 

To hush the alarming whispers about her birth- 
control views, the Governor’s wife signs up as editrix of a 
baby magazine, to be published by Bernarr Macfadden— 
himself an old advocate of birth control, but publisher of 
such anti-Malthusian reviews as Love Confessions and 
True Stories. Mrs. Longworth, hoping to advertise the 
Family Tree, cables Manila and orders her half-brother 
home to enter the fray. But a unified hoot from the deri- 
sive press cancels this plan; there is an interchange of 
ludicrous orders, explanations, and statements between 
Washington and the Philippines, the result being that the 
Real Head of the House stays at home and holds his 
peace; then suddenly startles the country by a radio 
speech on a wide hook-up from Manila. 

The campaign opens with the President delivering his 
acceptance speech over the biggest radio hookup in his- 
tory. The loud and undiscriminating applause of the 
Messrs. Sanders, Snell, and Moses furnishes the only 
bright moments of a dull half hour, and the audience 
squirms until Mr. Hoover comes to Prohibition. As was 
widely predicted, he advocates a change from his own 


Chicago plank. He relates how the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment smashed the saloon system “as by a stroke of light- 
ning,” and thousands of radio listeners, comfortably 
ensconced in the nation’s speakeasies, celebrate with an- 
other drink. He defends his farm-relief record, and the 
Midwest farmers marshal for the holidays. He speaks 
movingly of unemployment, and outside the hall the local 
musicians complain that the Marine Band has stolen their 
jobs. His speech, designed chiefly to win back the alien- 
ated Wets of his party, succeeds only in splitting its Drys. 
Anti-Saloon League and W. C. T. U. declare against 
him, and out in Topeka a few days later, Mr. Curtis, 
doubtful of winning as Vice President yet still ambitious 
of the Senate, caters to the Dry Kansans and repudiates 
repeal. 

The Democrats are dubious over the Middle West: 
Ohio has 24 electoral votes, and Roosevelt entrains for 
Columbus. His remarks on the sale of foreign securities 
sting the State Department to an official reply, which the 
press immediately derides as a bit of ridiculous weaseling 
by a Department which has no place in the campaign any- 
way. Secretary Hurley airs his views in a speech widely 
praised for eloquence, fire, and typical Irish wit, and 
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someone reveals that a ghost writer named Goldburg is 
responsible for it all. The nation snickers over Mr. 
Garner’s foolish and futile visit to the Empire State 
Building. 

The Governor is sure that thousands of forgotten men 
want to send their dollars to his war chest, and his radio 
appeal echoes in a vacuum. Because New Jersey is drip- 
ping wet and violently pro-Smith, he travels to Sea Girt 
to defend the Smith plank which he fought at Chicago. 
Next morning, he is featured in the press as the humili- 
ated victim of Smith’s refusal to be reconciled. 

The National Conference of Business Men, a political 
device for advertising Mr. Hoover as the country’s eco- 
nomic savior, meets at Washington, and new figures dis- 
close increased unemployment. The President appoints 
Mr. Teagle to head a share-the-work movement, and 
those who have jobs complain that Mr. Teagle is push- 
ing a business project to deprive them of part of their 
wages, without raising general buying power. 

Worried about the defection of the New England 
Smith men, the Governor speeds to Bridgeport, where 
his speech falls on deaf ears. An amazing rumor is 
enchanting the irreconcilables. Joyfully whispered from 
Boston to New Haven, the story goes that Mr. Hoover, 
it elected, will form a Depression Cabinet, to be headed 
by the Brown Derby. This means complete revenge for 
Chicago, the humbling of McAdoo, Hearst, Roosevelt, 
and Garner in one tremendous swoop. Against this rumor 
the Governur’s eloquence is futile. It is announced that 
wet, Catholic, Democratic Mr. Smith will edit a dry, 
Protestant, Republican review. The Republicans exult 
when Mr. Coolidge shatters his silence to defend the 
G. O. P. in the Saturday Evening Post. | Democrats 
despair when Smith withdraws his promise to present the 
case in it for the Democracy. Thousands of votes shift 
te and against the Governor when Mayor Walker resigns 
under fire, charging Albany persecution. 

Fearing the political effects of censure by the Legion, 
the President moves to forestall it. Attorney General 
Mitchell issues a report listing 1,000 bonuseers with 
police records. The Glassford rejoinder, quoting some 
figures on the Harding Cabinet, pulverizes the Adminis- 
tration, and the Mitchell report, intended as a master- 
stroke of strategy, becomes the worst blunder of the cam- 
paign. At Portland, Secretary Hurley pledges his sacred 
word of honor that the troops did not fire the shacks, and 
in Washington General Moseley, acting Chief of Staff, 
boasts that they did. President Hoover in a smashing 
and fearless paper that wins the respect of his bitterest 
enemies protests against paying the bonus, and the Legion 
votes payment by a huge majority. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers warn him not to go West, and 
he boards a train for the Coast. At Topeka, he stops to 
win back the farmers still enchanted by the Curtis charm, 
and the East cannot figure out whether he presents a clear 
plan for relief or not. His promise ta seek counsel is 
jeered as a perfect echo of the Hoover 1928 promise, 
which led to the Farm Board and a quarter-billion-dollar 
Government loss. The Governor calls himself a farmer. 
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This is too much for nominee Field, of Iowa, who retorts 
that he visited the Hyde Park farm, saw no hogs, no 
silos, no hen houses, but only tennis courts, polo grounds, 
sunken gardens. Later it transpires that Mr. Field vis- 
ited the wrong farm. 

The date of the Maine primaries draws near. Mark 
Sullivan, heartened by straw votes showing the State safe 
for Hoover, writes a paper proving that as Maine goes 
so goes the nation. Senator Moses predicts a 35,000 
G. QO. P. majority. Secretary Mills foresees the results 
as a vote of confidence for the Administration. Maine 
goes Democratic. The disaster frightens the G. O. P. 
into a change of plan. The President sounds a call for 
renewed and stronger effort and agrees to take the stump 
for three big speeches. Mark Sullivan writes another 
paper explaining that the State has gone Wet, and not 
Democratic. With the donkey exultant and the elephant 
stunned, the campaign enters its second phase. 

Utah, a sugar State jealous of Cuban competition, is 
clearly no place to speak on low tariffs, and the Gov- 
ernor at Salt Lake speaks on railroads. His address 
precipitates the most ridiculous blunder of the G. O. P. 
defense: Secretary of the Treasury Mills accuses him . 
of stealing his plan from Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Labor 
Doak denounces it as outrageously radical. The Governor 
proceeds to Butte, Seattle, Portland, with talks on silver, 
the tariff, the regulation of public utilities. The last 
address wins wide praise; the tariff speech draws a 
devastating reply from the Nation, which accuses the 
Governor of vague, impossible proposals. 

Dry Mr. Curtis suddenly appears in wet Fogelsville. 
Pennsylvania being a mining and industrial State, the 
Vice President entertains with a plan for farm marketing 
which an ungrateful public promptly forgets. Mr. Curtis 
moves on to conquer Nash, Jet, Ponca City, Pawhuska, 
and other centers of political importance. Mr. Garner 
is campaigning somewhere, nobody knows exactly where. 
California, with 17 electoral votes, threatens a drift from 
Mr. Hoover, and the R. F. C. loans $40,000,000 to the 
State water project. Grateful officials give full credit to 
the President, and a Washington jcurnalist wants to 
know whether Government gold is buying California 
good will. Acting Mayor McKee will not let the R. F. C. 
give New York any of its money. 

With the Wardell-McAdoo feud settled by the voters, 
Roosevelt is free to ride to the rescue of the Golden 
State. At San Francisco he faces the Business Men’s 
Club and delivers an address on distribution of wealth 
and the social responsibility of business. The talk is 
Catholic to the core, and is received with notable silence, 
but whether the listeners are affronted or merely puzzled 
the newspapers cannot determine. Shortly after this 
speech on God and public morality, the Governor is a 
guest at a party whose hostess is Marion Davies. 

While he tours Los Angeles with William Randolph 
Hearst, his managers quake in their boots. What will 
Mr. Smith think? And how will all this around-the-neck 
business with Hearst and McAdoo affect the New Eng- 
land rebels? These problems do not worry Mr. Roose- 
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velt, who turns eastward, gathering Cutting, Norris, 
LaFollette as he moves. In hard-hit Detroit he stops to 
deliver a Sunday lay sermon on social justice. It is the 
noblest effort of his campaign, not robbed of its effect- 
iveness by the fact that it is also a clear bid for support 
by Catholic rebels within the party. 

Meanwhile the G. O. P. is in a pother over the Midwest 
and the Coast. To counteract the Roosevelt gains, the 
Cabinet campaigners move their guns across the Alle- 
ghanies. Messrs. Mills and Hurley strain every nerve, 
principally their hearers’. But because the Iowa revolt 
is widely advertising the farmer discontent, the President 
himself invades his native State. At Des Moines, un- 
perturbed by a dramatic protest parade and sure of wel- 
come by a handpicked audience, he announces a twelve- 
point program for the rehabilitation of the farmer. In- 
tended to soothe and cajole the whole Mississippi valley, 
the speech proves to be not only a dud but a boomerang. 
Forty minutes too long, it eliminates Ed Wynn’s radio 
hour and unnumbered lovers of the Fire Chief roundly 
curse the dour Engineer. The sentimental references to 
childhood days and farm mortgages arouse violent and 
. damaging retorts. The disclosures on Government gold 
cause Europe to sell the dollar short and are denied by a 
Senator whom the country is accustomed to believe, and 
in a hasty attempt to save the Hoover face, Dr. Klein and 
Senator Watson bump heads and arouse the guffaws of 
the nation. On top of all this the stock and grain mar- 
kets suffer sharp declines. And as a last straw, the 
morning journals shamelessly skimp the speech to front- 
page a story of two Democrats shaking hands at Albany. 
As the G. O. P. touches a new low, the Democracy 
achieves an ecstatic climax. 

The campaign enters its third phase. Into the fray 
rides Jim Reed, relentless anti-Hoover frayer; the 
G. O. P. whimpers. With the latest Digest poll disclos- 
ing an appalling Roosevelt lead, the Cabinet decides on 
a strategy of fear. Mr. Hoover, suddenly remembering 
the help he got from the women in 1928, appeals to them 
over the radio urging child welfare, love of home, 
spirituality, idealism, and the defeat of the Democratic 
party. At Cleveland, he grows personal, shows an un- 
expected bitterness, hotly denounces the Governor’s eco- 
nomic ignorance, charges misrepresentation, hints at lies. 
Messrs. Hurley and Mills, the latter already assured of 
the 1936 Republican nomination, play variations on the 
same theme. Mr. Coolidge is publicly alarmed in Madi- 
son Square. Henry Ford warns his workers of Demo- 
cratic disaster. The campaign grows trivial and amusing 
for a moment when to offset Gene Tunney’s Democratic 
efforts, Mr. Albie Booth speaks a piece for the press 
and the news reels in favor of voting for Hoover. Demo- 
crats disclose that Mr. Booth has hitherto neglected to 
vote for anybody. Republicans announce that Mr. Tun- 
ney has failed to register. 

The give and take grows hotter, with both sides win- 
ning gains, suffering losses. At Pittsburgh the Governor 
eloquently pledges economy, but without a definite plar 
to achieve it. In Detroit, the President is booed con- 
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tinuously during a four-mile ride through the streets, but 
makes a slashing and splendid attack on the Roosevelt 
promises. The Governor, forced by repeated challenges 
to state his bonus stand, writes to an obscure journalist, 
quoting an old and evasive statement that satisfies no one. 
The impression grows that he is weaseling for the soldier 
vote. Then in a speech on Government finance, he speaks 
out against the bonus, and is suspected of holding some- 
thing back. 

But Democratic ears catch the first rumblings of the 
bandwagon. The public believes Senator Norris when 
he and Secretary Doak call each other liars. Johnson 
excommunicates the President in a tremendous manifesto. 
Raskob, hitherto the pathetic and forgotten man of his 
own party, writes a fat check for the campaign fund. 
Smith, biggest and best gun of the party, opens fire on 
his 1928 enemies, but neither Republicans nor Democrats 
can figure out whether he does more harm than good. 

Hoover junks his three-speech scheme and plans week- 
end swings through twenty-two cities. Catholics whisper 
against Donovan; Jews whisper against Lehman. Mr. 
Garner ends his campaign. Five-hundred-and-fifty-three 
Congressional candidates come out for repeal. A set 
of triplets is named for Hoover; another set for Roose- 
velt. A Philadelphia baby is christened Depression 
Davis. Topeka shows a Republican majority of nine. 

New Jersey’s Richards accuses Garner of being still a 
K. K. K., and Mrs. Longworth campaigns in Indiana for 
Senator Jim Watson. Farmers and seamen announce a 
hunger march to Washington, and General Glassford 
resigns. Mr. Mills defends the Smoot-Hawley tariff, and 
200 economists write to the White House to protest it. 
The Evening Post deplores Smith’s bigotry speech, and a 
Government district attorney announces a new drive to 
convict Bishop Cannon. Chairman Farley predicts a 
Roosevelt victory in New York City, and Manhattan 
election judges claim 200,000 false registrations. In 
Boston, Alfred E. Smith says “there can be no resent- 
ment in the Catholic heart; it can’t be there.” 

A Maryland woman contributes a check, signed by Mr. 
Mills and won on a bet, to the Democratic campaign fund, 
and a Nassau County candidate, asked for a contribution 
to the Republican chest, contributes “the chicken Mr. 
Hoover put in my pot in 1928.” Roosevelt says the tide 
has turned. Mills says the tide has turned. Republican 
Hebert says the East is clinched for Hoover. Democrat 
Tumulty says the East is in the bag for Roosevelt. There 
is a groundswell for Hoover in Indiana. There is a land- 
slide for Roosevelt in Indiana. Hurley predicts a Hoover 
avalanche. Curley predicts a Roosevelt walkover. Wil- 
bur says the tide has turned. Hyde says the tide has 
turned. Beck says the tide has turned. Garfield claims 
four Midwest States, and Farley claims all forty eight. 
The clamor grows. Figures fly. Speeches multiply. 
Budget! Economy! Tariff! Farm relief! Construc- 
tive program! Stand on the record! Four horsemen! 
Car in every garage! 

In Manhattan, “Of Thee I Sing,” brilliant musical 
satire of political campaigns, moves to a bigger theater. 
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I‘ an election, all eyes are turned in the direction of 
the voter. What does he want more than anything 
else? The answer is simple, with regard to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the electorate: work, steady and well 
paid, so that he may feel secure in times of depression, 
and may improve his lot in times of prosperity. 

Both steady work and well-paid work have become 
illusions to a great many people. The output per man has 
increased, and consequently we may turn out more goods 
with no rise (and perhaps even a decline) in the number 
of workers. It is due to the machines, efficiency, and 
modern economy. The output per man had not greatly 
increased between 1905 and 1922. But from then on, it 
rose at the rate of 3.5 per cent per annum. If a man 
made 100 bicycles in 1922, he makes more than 136 in 
1932. This is largely responsible for unemployment, 
unsteady work, and declining wages. 

It is one issue which, to the average voter, must be 
more important than the railroads or the budget, taxation 
or even beer. To counterbalance this increasing output per 
man looms as the largest single problem that tests leader- 
ship. 

Two remedies are proposed: (1) the five-day week 
or six-hour day; (2) social insurance. Either of them, 
I venture to say, is inadequate; they do not hit the real 
problem, that is, the increasing output per man. The 
five-day week cuts the working hours; three men may 
share the former working time of two. But the old em- 
ployes will grumble if their pay is cut in the same pro- 
portion, that is, by thirty-three per cent. In order to keep 
up wages, the cost of production must be reduced, result- 
ing not in smaller, but actually in larger output per man, 
so that his work becomes cheaper. 

Social insurance, as proven by Germany and Great 
Britain, lays the principal burden upon the producer who 
will either cut wages to afford the insurance, or will make 
his enterprise more profitable (that means more efficient ) 
so that he can pay the extra tax. This invariably means 
increasing output per man. 

So, if the question behind unemployment is the grow- 
ing ability of labor, skilled or unskilled, to produce, the 
answer of the five-day week or social insurance does not 
prove true in the light of sound economics. It is but a 
consolation, containing little of logical thought. We have 
to go deeper to find the root of the evil. Labor is merely 
a means in the vast scheme of production. And produc- 
tion is merely a means to the end of making a profit. In 
other words, this ultimate profit goal cares little for em- 
ployment or wages but uses labor solely as an instru- 
ment. As long as this is so, we cannot hope for the elim- 
ination of unemployment. 

Labor must be relieved from this character of an instru- 
ment. We must change its status. And we can change it 
only by altering the course of production and by control- 
ling the profit motive. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Sociology 


An Economic Dream 
E. J. Ross 


[Editor's Note. This extension of Pope Pius’ plan for recon- 
struction of industry is published for its extrinsic interest, not 
because it is acceptable to the Editors.] 


DREAMED that the economic world was a workers’ 

paradise. True to our Holy Father’s wish, with which 
all must be familiar who have read his Encyclical on the 
reconstruction of the social order, this world of ours was 
one big, happy brotherhood: one vast “ occupational 
group,” where men were bound together “ not according 
to the position they occupy in the labor market, but ac- 
cording to the diverse functions which they exercise in 
society.” 

There were employers’ associations, and workers’ 
unions—each watching over its own interests and separate 
undertakings—within each trade or industry. The com- 
mon good of each group was paramount in the eyes of 
every one of the members. Yet there was no horizontal 
division of society, no perpetual class conflict between 
employers and employed. Both workers and employers 
were united in “ friendly harmony.” Within each trade 
or industry, thus completely organized, the trade union 
of labor and the association of employers banded them- 
selves together into vertical groups, by means of joint 
committees. And this was done in every municipality 
throughout the entire nation. 

Joint meetings were held regularly between represen- 
tatives of labor and representatives of employers, and 
all matters of consequence to the trade or industry were 
taken under consideration by these common boards. They 
settled mutual difficulties and decided upon policies con- 
cerning wages, prices, production, conditions of employ- 
ment, and the rest. Not merely were actual difficulties 
between parties amicably dealt with by mutual discussion 
and agreement, but sources of future friction were fore- 
seen and obviated, too. Production was effected after a 
settled plan, and to the past were relegated widespread 
unemployment, cut-throat competition, and devastating 
strikes. Sweated industry, abuse of the weak, woman and 
child labor, excessive working hours—all were abolished. - 
No longer was there economic domination by capitalists, 
or the equally detestable labor monopoly by trade unions, 
conflict between class and class, and all the other evils 
of our present industrial order. 

A federated central executive council, meeting at fixed 
intervals, safeguarded and promoted the interests of em- 
ploye and employer in every legitimate way. The welfare 
of trade and industry in its entirety was sedulously pro- 
vided for, but the good of the public was no less faithfully 
consulted. This took, in fact, full precedence over all 
private interests of either party or of both. 

The State exercised paternal vigilance over all, for eco- 
nomic affairs were “ subjected to and governed by a true 
and guiding principle.” It had but one aim: to occupy itself 
with the “duties belonging to it, because it alone could 
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effectively accomplish them, directing, watching, stimulat- 
ing, and restraining, as circumstances suggested or neces- 
sity demanded.” Thus the State fostered, facilitated, and 
supported these occupational organizations, and protected 
the interests of the consumer, too. But in no way did 
it unduly interfere with the liberty or operation of the 
former, as it would under any Socialistic era. In their 
turn, the organized occupational groups relieved the State 
from the industrial burdens which it had accumulated 
in past years, yet was utterly unable to handle. 

In all the dealings of occupational society, and in par- 
ticular in all the deliberations of the central council and 
local boards, charity and justice were the supreme laws. 
Each citizen strove to discharge his professional or in- 
dustrial duties within his own organized group, and sought 
to excel in them. In return, every worker received a liv- 
ing wage—a sum sufficient to maintain himself, his wife, 
and family, in reasonable comfort, according to his state 
in life, and the services which he rendered in his em- 
ployment. 

But over and above this living wage, every worker 
shared to some degree in the profits of his business, paid 
in proportion to his earnings, or his production, or in 
accordance with some other standard which I cannot state 
—for here my dream was somewhat hazy. There was 
no Socialism, please mark it well, but a legitimate ex- 
tension of the worker’s interest in the industry of which 
he is a part. In all these details, as the reader will most 
surely recognize, His Holiness’ plan was strictly followed. 

But there was an elaboration of his scheme. 

The worker’s percentage in the profits was not given 
to him direct, as some would imagine fair. It was handed 
over to the local committee, in the agreed amounts, and 
this board, through the central council, invested the sum 
in business enterprises. Dividends were then paid to the 
worker, in accordance with the joint earnings of capital 
in industry, so that he became a co-partner in the nation’s 
industry and trade. And the press of the time was already 
prophesying, and supporting its statements by statistics, 
that eventually complete industrial control would be in 
the workers’ hands. 

Stock exchanges, investment banks, issuing houses, and 
stock-and-bond-speculation, were likewise things of an- 
cient history. The direction of all investments was in the 
control of the smaller committees and the central execu- 
tive board. Did an employer need money to carry on his 
work? To the local council he applied (had he no friends 
to go to) and to it set forth his requirements, and reasons 
for them. It was an easy task for the board to examine 
into his business needs, for his affairs were already directed 
by his employers’ association and under the board’s con- 
trol. If it was found that the money would be applied 
to true productive purposes, for the benefit of the national 
economy, the local council made recommendation to the 
central federation. On the basis of this representation, 
the latter awarded the applicant a loan, or became a share- 
holder in his business, and expected interest payments 
or dividend returns. 

In this industrial paradise, if a man saved money and 
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had it to invest (and many did so, for, you will remember, 
each had a living wage) it was to the central council that 
he entrusted the laying out of his surplus resources. He 
was paid his interest by the council at the same rate as 
the workers were given on their profit-sharing funds; 
and if he needed his capital at any time, he had only to 
reclaim it. Nor was he impeded, if so he wished, from 
buying land, or entering a business of his own, or lend- 
ing money to a business friend as a personal transaction. 
All men lived in harmony and well-being; all owned 
some property, in invested capital or land ; and true prin- 
ciples of morality, of right and wrong, of charity and 
justice, ruled the world. A pity that it was a dream! 
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Help for Young Readers 


ANNE CONNELL WALSH 


N this matter of developing a Catholic literature in 
our country, and specifically of developing readers 
for a Catholic literature, more attention could well be 
paid to the developing of readers among the young. The 
training of young writers is of the highest importance, 
without doubt; but the training of young readers surely 
approaches this in importance. No institution realizes 
more keenly than the Church that early years are the ones 
for the inculcation of principles and the formation of 
habits. It is consistent, then, with her wisdom that chil- 
dren be trained early to be patrons of Catholic letters. 
This paper will concern itself with the training of 
readers of high-school age. Certainly the bringing up of 
grade-school students on Catholic juveniles is greatly to 
be desired. Likewise, lively interest in Catholic letters on 
the part of Catholic students on college level is neces- 
sary, if a Catholic literature is to flourish. However, 
the cultivation of a Catholic-literature sense, as it were, 
in high-school students, is of distinct importance for 
many reasons, of which the most obvious is that the great 
proportion of these Catholic students never receive any 
formal education beyond that given in high school. 
Furthermore, from that comparatively small number of 
these high-school students who enter institutions of higher 
training, greater results may be expected in the way of 
their becoming writers of representatively Catholic ma- 
terial, or even readers of it, if they have acquired in their 
high-school days a background of Catholic reading. 
Before considering some special means that might be 
used to add vigor to the work for Catholic books being 
done in Catholic high schools, this paper would call at- 
tention to two facts. The first of these is the fact that 
high-school students are not mature persons. From this 
fact it follows that Catholic books of various kinds that 
work good among Catholic adult readers can do positive 
harm to younger ones. These sorts of books include not 
only the highly realistic productions of some Catholic 
authors, the “speckled books,” so designated by the Rev. 
Francis Talbot, S.J., recently in these columns, but others 
in which religious controversy with an exposition of the 
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case both for and against Catholic doctrine serves to 
confuse the young reader; and still others in which the 
treatment is so subtle as to require a penetration lack- 
ing at the high-school age. 

A second fact to be held in mind is that the success 
of any scheme to stimulate activity in regard to Catholic 
literature in our secondary schools depends on the in- 
structors. It is trite to repeat that the living instructor 
is the factor of most importance in any enterprise in 
the school. Now the average instructor in Catholic schools 
can in all truth declare that time does not permit him to 
keep informed on Catholic literature, and more especial- 
ly on the splendid Catholic output of recent years; con- 
sequently among the best plans that can be brought for- 
ward in this connection are plans that aid the instructor ; 
more specifically, plans that give him the information 
about Catholic books that he may require before he 
can exercise as he would desire his zeal to promote so 
fine a cause. 

These facts being regarded, consideration can now be 
given to some means of making Catholic literature more 
accessible to Catholic instructors and their students. First, 
it is suggested that there be made available for instructors 
copious lists of readings, including the oldest and the 
very newest, lists either of Catholic books exclusively or 
of good books among which Catholic ones have their 
place. These lists, to be an aid in suggesting readings 
supplementary to work in various classes, particularly in 
literature, in religion, and in history, should supply with 
each title such significant information as to enable an in- 
structor to make selections according to his purpose or 
his tastes. The lists should be of readings of various 
types, lists of fiction, of biographies, of essays, of dramas, 
of poetry, of historical readings, of books of travel, of 
books of science, and perhaps others. Lists prepared for 
adults and lists made under the auspices of agencies not 
Catholic are both only relatively useful for Catholic high- 
school purposes; the books listed require a further in- 
spection that the individual instructor can find only little 
time to make. 

What agencies already existing or to be created should 
prepare these lists is a question. Perhaps the Catholic 
Library Association or the secondary-school department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association could 
be prevailed upon to assign such a task to a standing 
committee. Perhaps the organization of a sort of Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Teachers of English will come 
some day to accomplish this as well as other items in a 
program for promoting Catholic reading among students. 

In the second place it is desirable that for instructors 
of high-school students there be published by some peri- 
odical, reviews of new books treated from the point of 
their suitability for school reading. Just as the admirable 
lists of the Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee are 
inadequate for the information of the Catholic high- 
school teacher, so the average reviews in the Catholic 
periodicals leave him waiting for the last word on the 
fitness of the work for the immature student. Perhaps 
this word of enlightenment to the high-school instructor 
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could be included in the new feature suggested by Father 
Talbot in AMERIcA of July 2 for Catholic Library World, 
namely a catalogued list of the current Catholic book 
publications. Perhaps, again, the purpose would be better 
effected if some one of the Catholic school journals would 
devote a department to reviews in which shall be in- 
dicated the suitability of the books for the reading of 
students on high-school and other levels. As by the list 
makers, so by the reviewers, not only Catholic books, but 
worthy ones not Catholic could be taken care of. 

A third means calculated to make for the appreciation 
of Catholic reading matter by young students is the estab- 
lishment of a book club for them exclusively. The selec- 
tions of the Catholic Book Club are not always suited 
to high-school purposes, nor is there any reason why 
they should be. The other book clubs advertised by the 
Catholic magazines as making selections for younger 
readers, seem to cater to juvenile rather than high-school 
readers. At least one of the book clubs, not Catholic, of 
the day is choosing each month books for two or three 
groups of young readers of various ages and thus caring 
for high-school students. The practicability of carrying 
on such a book-a-month club to name new books for 
Catholics of high-school status may be doubtful; in en- 
couragement of the idea it may be mentioned that many 
Catholic students are subscribers of the young people’s 
book clubs not under Catholic auspices, and moreover 
that if the enthusiasm of instructors is enlisted, subscrip- 
tions might be solicited not only from individual students, 
of whom there are thousands in our Catholic secondary 
schools, but also from classes, sodalities, clubs, and school 
libraries, of which there are now thousands likewise. 

In the fourth and last place, it is suggested that school- 
editions be prepared of some of the Catholic books which 
in their original state are not adapted to the reading of 
the immature. Expurgated editions of other works are 
used in quantities by schools; if adoption of revised 
Catholic books were wide, and as a consequence quanti- 
ties of these books were required, their manufacture might 
be undertaken by Catholic or other publishers. No one 
laments the presence of the “specks” in the “speckled 
books” more truly than the teacher of young Catholics. 
There is in some of these books so much excellence that 
is lacking in literature which he is obliged to use for his 
classes, that he is altogether exasperated at the “specks,” 
which while they may not affect greatly the books as 
reading for himself, certainly do seem to him calculated 
to make an unfavorable impression on his young charges. 
Judicious elimination from some of these books would 
fit them surpassingly well for treatment in class or for 
assignment as outside reading. 

The splendid works of Madame Undset are among the 
first to come to the mind in this connection; one wishes 
intensely that from her masterly trilogy, for instance, 
its edification and eminently valuable vicarious experience 
could be put at the disposal of young Kristins of this 
century, and of youthful Erlands as well. After being 
subjected to careful pruning and condensing “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter ” might possibly be made into such a book 
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as high-school instructors would approve. Much less blue- 
penciling need be done on some other late works. “‘ Father 
Malachy’s Miracle,” for example, would be acceptable for 
students in an edition in which the deletions originally 
suggested by Father Talbot to the author, Mr. Bruce 
Marshall, had been made. Again, Madame Handel-Maz- 
zetti’s superb novel, “ Jesse and Maria,” translated by 
George Shuster and selected recently by the Catholic 
Book Club, ought to be published at the rate of one to 
every student in the fourth-year classes of our high 
schools, this after it had been rid of its not very numerous 
realistic passages and of most of its long passages (tire- 
some even to adults) in which Jesse makes his vitriolic 
attacks upon the Faith of the exquisitely feminine and 
Catholic heroine, Maria. 

Many more works might come in for this expurgating 
and abridging process if quantity production were justi- 
fied. In the field of biography, for instance, Hilaire 
Belloc’s and D. B. Wyndham-Lewis’s works are about 
nine-tenths adjusted to high-school purposes. Manifestly, 
the condensing and editing of these works should be given 
over to capable persons, Catholics possessed of fine 
literary sense as well as knowledge of the young reader’s 
mental and emotional life. 

The plans modestly suggested here may not seem 
likely to come very soon to fulfilment. On all accounts, 
however, it is to be hoped that at a time not too remote 
from the critical present, Catholic authors, editors, pub- 
lishers, and members of literary and library and educa- 
tional agencies may be aroused by some means or other to 
give more notable help to high-school readers and their in- 
structors. 





Without Scrip or Staff 











HATEVER may happen during the next four 
years of Publicrat rule is the water that will pass 
under the bridge which we have not yet reached. Just 
at the moment we are happy that the floodtide of oratory, 
which this autumn had the volume of a spring overflow, 
has passed. All the vehement campaigners for both the 
Publicrats and Redemocans have had their satisfying say. 
It may be honestly admitted that the campaigners for the 
parties spoke neither eye to eye nor mouth to mouth. On 
the tariff they sang high and low; on the amendment they 
were moist, damp, or drenched; in their economic recon- 
struction programs they were vague, vaguer, and vaguest ; 
and so for the other issues. The Publicrats shrieked at 
the Redemocans and the Redemocans stuck out their 
tongues at the Publicrats. Words, words, a_ million 
words, ten billion words hurtled through the air during 
the campaign now coming to a close; words rose up like 
curling smoke into the night air in the political meetings 
of ten thousand cities, towns, and hamlets; words banged 
against the walls and were shattered against the ceilings 
of one hundred thousand halls, theaters, and casinos. 
The time for words is now nearly over. The crisis of 
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our four-year madness is about to be passed. The elec- 
tion is as good as done. Nothing more need be accom- 
plished except the formality of casting a ballot. Hooser- 
velt is President! Let the glasses flow over in the elec- 
tion-night celebration, let the parade pass on and the 
dance proceed, the nation has a President. Hooservelt 
is President! The excitement dies down, the orators 
grow silent, the citizens plod along their daily ruts, and 
the party strategists look forward to 1936. The Publi- 
crats are in the saddle. Hooservelt is President! 





HERE stands the Catholic Church in these Ameri- 

can affairs of 1932? During the past campaign it 
was not the Yo-yo that it was in 1928. The Order of 
American Intolerants had nothing to be intolerant about 
in the religious convictions of the presidential candidates ; 
the preaching bigots had no issue of papal plots with 
which to attract witch-hunting worshippers to their meet- 
ing houses; the scheming politicians had no tin cans of 
religious prejudices to tie to the suspender buttons of the 
nominees. Judged by the topics of the orators, judged 
by the stories in the newspapers, judged by the under- 
hand hand bills, judged by the whispering galleries, the 
Catholic Church did not exist in the 1932 presidential 
campaign. Yes, there was no religious issue. 

Perhaps it was better so. Quiet, conservative, peace- 
loving souls, timid, apprehensive, satisfied souls were 
happy that it should be thus. They feared to have the 
Catholic Church dragged again into a muddy political 
arena; they thought it harmed the Catholic Church to 
have bombs of stink gas flung at it; they shrunk from the 
glare of the spotlights focused on Catholicism and from 
the red glow of the burning crosses of the Kluxers. They 
wanted peace. But there are others, the rousing, rollick- 
ing, rambunctious spirits, there are others, the vigorous, 
alert, courageous spirits who are hoping, some time before 
they die, just once more before they die, to see one of 
the major parties nominate a Catholic, some good Catho- 
lic, any good Catholic, for the Presidency. There is one 
more battle to be fought on the issue of Americanism. 
There is one more struggle needed to bring about the 
declaration of independence of our Republic. Then shall 
we be a free and independent people, when we can have 
a Catholic candidate for President—voted upon by the 
American citizenry—as an American citizen—without 
reference to his Catholicism. 





ARDON the vehemence of the Anchoret. He has not 
much longer to live. The shadow of the Pilgrim is 
pointing homeward, and when the Pilgrim catches up with 
his shadow, so it is written in the ancient book of proph- 
ecies, then the Anchoret fades away into thin air and is to 
be heard no more. Not even an echo of him is to be left, 
so the fates decree. Tramp, tramp, tramp: they are the 
returning footsteps of the Pilgrim. Honk, honk: it is 
the warning of his ford. Choo, choo, choo, swiftly comes 
the choo-choo train bearing back again the Pilgrim. 
And when the Pilgrim came, my dear children, the 
Anchoret without scrip or staff went back into his cave 
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and fell into a deep slmnber and was never heard of 
again. No, children, it was not because the Anchoret 
was a Redemocan that he was turned into one of the 
unemployed; it was not because he wrote the last para- 
graph that he was tied to the balloon which carried him 
off to the moon. I shall tell you the story of the An- 
choret. One day, the Editor dug him up from the garden 
(and you all know what funny things are sometimes 
found in gardens) ; and the Editor said to him “ speak ” 
and the Anchoret began to speak easily; then the Pilgrim 
came home, and, the Editor, when he saw the Pilgrim, 
sneezed and blew the Anchoret right back into the gar- 
den. The Anchoret was not sorry. He likes to look up 
from the garden and see the Pilgrim at work; then, too, 
he loves to rummage in the Pilgrim’s scrip, and always 
enjoys reading the Pilgrimmatic paragraphs. But the 
Anchoret has still a gasp left. Listen, my children. 





NCE upon a time there was a country in which a lot 
of sensible people lived. Most of these people were 
nice and kindly, and some of them were wise. It came to 
pass that there was a depression in this country ; now what 
a depression is, would take me too long to explain. But 
anyway, this depression came and settled down in the 
country. One man said the depression was this and an- 
other man said it was that; one man said it came from 
here and another said it came from there; one man said 
we should do so and so and another said we should do 
as follows. All the wise men and all the foolish men 
talked at once and in loud voices about the depression, 
but they could not scare the depression away. I might 
even say that the more they talked, the more the depres- 
sion stayed. 

This was a very naughty, bad depression. It put out 
the fires in the factories and it locked the doors of the 
mills. It robbed the banks and hung up “ to-let” signs 
in office buildings. It put cobwebs on farm machines 
and turned on the red lights along the railroad tracks. 
It would not let men work; and then, when they did not 
work, it would not give them any food to eat, it would 
not give them any new clothes to wear, even, it would not 
give them a place to sleep. Since the depression would 
not let men work, it would not give them any money for 
their families; and that was a little bit hard on the 
women and the children of the country. All the wise 
men talked about it and said that that should not be. But 
the depression did not mind the talk; it just kept on stay- 
ing and becoming a badder and badder depression. 

One day a man said: This is a rich country. There 
should be no one starving; there should be no one with- 
out sufficient clothes in this cold winter that is beginning ; 
everybody should have a bed to sleep in. Even though 
the depression is here, there is enough food in the country 
to give everybody three full meals a day, and enough 
cotton and wool to make everyone both a Sunday and a 
weekly suit and overcoat, and enough houses to put a 
roof over every family. This man said: The depression 
came because the flag of this country has too much blue 
and white in it. Make the flag all red, and the depression 
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will go away. And then he said: I shall light a torch 
and burn out the depression. 

When he struck the match to light his torch, all the 
nice, wise, peaceful people of this country became afraid. 
They said: We must stop talking and do something else. 
We cannot let the depression keep our young men from 
working; we cannot allow the depression to store up all 
the food so that our children should starve; we must not 
let this man light his torch and turn the flag all red; we 
must get rid of this bad depression that has come and 
settled down on our country. 

And then they began to talk again, so that the depres- 
sion stayed on and on. 





NE of a thousand examples: Newton D. Baker, a 


wise man, states the case: 

Each year savings accounts are becoming exhausted. The 
ability of friends and relatives to be helpful and of neighbors to 
be neighbors is growing less. Wounds which in the first year 
were painful but superficial are beginning now to eat down into 
vital places and to threaten moral injury to so many people as 
to threaten the integrity of the national character. Fortunately, 
the whole situation lies completely within our control. Nature 
has done her full part. We have food enough and clothes enough 
and shelter enough for all our people and there is in the country 
money enough to supply all the helpful and curative agencies 
needed to rescue, protect, and strengthen the casual victims of 
our maladjustment. 

Newton D. Baker, one of ten thousand wise and 
powerful men, all of whom speak as he does, ends the 
above quotation with these words: 

The only problem about it all is to make America see herself 
and feel the call to duty. 

The heart sinks at these last words. But so speak all 
the Solons and Solomons. 





Mt than a hundred plans to cure the business 
depression and to prevent its recurrence, so it is 
said, have been placed on the shelves of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. More than a quarter of a million boys 
and young men, one hears, are roaming the country and 
becoming tramps. “ Loss of work habit big relief prob- 
lem. Purdy tells how social agencies are fighting to save 
morale of the jobless,” the headlines reveal. ‘“ One per- 
son out of ten is an applicant for relief in New York 
City,” notes “ Topics of the Times,” in the New York 
Times. “Approximately the same ratio would hold for 
the State, according to the latest figures from the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. This does not represent 
the full extent of the crisis.” And so on. And so on. 

The Anchoret is burdened by the woes of the world. 
He would escape from it all, as the shadow of the Pil- 
grim draws near, and go into his anchorage to pray that 
God, in His mercy, would suggest to some wise man with 
power, a plan, not so much to give us prosperity and 
money and luxury, for we can do well enough without 
those, but chastened hearts and courageous souls and 
Divine Faith. For, and this is the saddest spectacle of 
all, this is one of the first times in history that suffering 
and desolation have driven men away from God. 

THE ANCHORET. 
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Literature 


The World’s Worst Magazine 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


OR the felicity of the title of this article, | am in- 

debted to the Editor. When I told him that I in- 
tended squandering ten cents on the new publication that 
was appearing on the newsstands that day, and that I 
would like to have space preserved in the next issue for 
my comments on it, his agile mind leaped to the ultimates 
and he forthwith labeled the publication the world’s 
worst magazine. Lest some cynical critic get beforehand 
and accuse the Editor’s publication of being just that, I 
hasten to assert that AMerRIcA, the national Catholic 
weekly, is not a magazine; therefore the characterization 
does not apply. 

Now I would not be the one to say that our esteemed 
contemporary, the Commonweal, is any worse than 
AMERICA; hence, that weekly is ruled out. Not even our 
deluded contemporaries, the New Republic and the 
Nation, are now the worst. I exclude such papers as 
the best-read weekly, Liberty, and the national weekly, 
Collier’s, and the magazine that takes a week to read, the 
Saturday Evening Post. These publications have adver- 
tisements, at least, to lend interest to their articles. Skip- 
ping lightly over these and other magazines, I would 
deprecate applying the title of this article to “America’s 
first national tabloid weekly,” Brevities. There is, unbe- 
lievably, a new publication that is more abysmal. 

The first number of it may be recognized by the blue 
band that encircles it. On the band are fifteen names, 
which, when played on the proper instruments, do not 
rhyme so badly in the following dactyllic doggerel : 

Boyd and O’Flaherty, Darrow and Dreiser, 
Swinnerton, Steffens . . . Krutch, Nathan, O'Neill; 
Bridges and Brooks, and then Untermeyer— 
Havelock Ellis, Ring Lardner, Cabell. 

A noble band it is with a brazen ring to it. A fine 
medley of names that reminds one of the fragrance of an 
omelette made of eggs that, with two or three exceptions, 
are bad. 

The blue band is off. The American Spectator sprawls 
before me, 22% x 17%. Pp. 4. 10c. Edited by: 

George Jean Eugene 
Ernest Theodore 
and james. 

My comparison of this to other weeklies was mistaken, 
for which I beg pardon. It is not a weekly, for which, 
thanks. It is a monthly newspaper, issued on the first 
day of each month. After that first day, with this sheet 
of futility, this lamentation of the despairing, read and 
cast aside, the remainder of the month should be com- 
paratively carefree and glinted with some hope. “ The 
American Spectator is published on the first day of each 
month,” the publisher’s note asserts. But the editors, 
undoubtedly as excited as little bad boys with chalk and 
a barn door near, could not wait until the first of No- 
vember; they had their message on the newsstands on 
Thursday, October 20. 
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A further comment on the publisher’s note. The sheet 
is “circulated simultaneously in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy.”” Why discriminate? Why not 
in Ireland, the homeland of at least two of the band? 
Why not in Soviet Russia, the promised land of several 
others? Why not in Spain that is following the road to 
Red Russia? Why not be liberal minded and grant the 
favor of simultaneous publication to the small nations, 
to Palestine, to Baluchistan, why not to Mexico? The 
reason is simple. Russia, Mexico, the Congo, such coun- 
tries do not need to be enlightened by the editors and 
contributors. They have already reached the primitive 
state to which the American Spectator would lead our 
more civilized, and favored, nations. 

A further note, still at the head of the first column. 
“The entire contents of this publication,’ warning is 
given, “are protected by copyright and must not be re- 
printed in whole or in condensed form without special 
permission.” There is consolation in that. Personally, 
I am glad that the contents may not be reprinted. The 
editors would do well to enforce their copyright protec- 
tion; may they never grant that special permission. On 
the other hand, however, why should any intelligent edi- 
tor want to take up the “wren’s” time in dictating a 
letter seeking this special permission? Why, in these 
hard times, should he spend the extra cent in postal rates 
for such a permission? A college boy, editing an un- 
censored publication, might think he was being naughty 
in reprinting some of the articles. But if he were really 
looking for fresher and naughtier copy, he would find it 
among the contributions of his associate editors. 

Before proceeding to the remainder of the first column, 
it should be noted that the American Spectator is not 
naughty like some of the magazines sold from under the 
counter ; it is not vulgar, like Ballyhoo and Hooey; though 
it is a newspaper, it is not quite so moronic as the tab- 
loids. Rather, it is as deadly dull as a postgraduate 
textbook of psychology, as ponderous as the pronuncia- 
mentos of a squatting Buddha, if he could only talk, as 
vaporous as the “line” of a bond salesman explaining 
the depression. There is nothing in this first issue that 
is worth reprinting, in whole, or condensed. 

Nearly half-way down the first column is the intro- 
ductory Editorial. On this the paper falls or stands. It 
falls. The first assertion is fallacious. “The American 
Spectator has no policy in the common sense of that 
word,” the Editorial begins. Let the editors deny, if they 
can, the very definite policy of hostility to God, of opposi- 
tion to revealed and organized religion, of repugnance to 
human sex control and to the greater part of the accepted 
moral code. The policy of the paper is written large in 
the names of the editors and contributors; almost all of 
them are dull and wordy propagandists for animal sex- 
uality, social promiscuity, and godlessness. The Editorial 
says: this sheet “has no private list of taboos.” But it 
has. Its taboos are the Christian virtues. Its taboos are 
other people’s reverences. True, it places no taboos on 
the vices. It has no policy. But every word of it propa- 
gates the synthesis of our modern civilized paganism. 
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This first number stumbles badly in its reach to attain 
its editorial aims. “ Sincerity, authenticity, and passion are 
its editorial criterion,” it declares. “ Clarity, vigor, and 
humor are the three indispensable qualities which must 
inform the presentation of its ideas,” it protests. There 
is no humor anywhere in the paper, except an attempt 
at humor by Ring Lardner. There is no vigor anywhere, 
except in the obscene contribution by Liam O’Flaherty. 
There is some clarity here and there; but for the most 
part, the clarity is little better than the following excerpt 
from the first paragraph of Theodore Dreiser’s article: 
“ Immense and increasing numbers of people have made 
for immense and increasing numbers of notions, pro and 
con, and all their moods and struggles and wars, which 
have at last produced in almost all over the age of fifteen 
or sixteen a sense of meaningless and almost tideless 
mass that reduces individuality to impossibility and 
achievement to a dull result of ” more and more non- 
sense. 

Clarity is an indispensable quality! And authenticity? 
And sincerity? And passion? whatever that means. And 
then humor! 

Were it to serve any good advantage, I might comment 
on the contributions of each of the fifteen writers and 
apply to them the editorial requirements as well as the 
common denominator of intelligence. On the first page 
are articles by the three bearded members of the clique. 
Havelock Ellis truly talks through his beard about the 
physician and his ignorance of psycho-physical processes 
of sex. His physician is the country quack of fifty years 
ago. His ideas are the platitudes of a garrulous old man 
on the fringe of reality. His vocabulary is the stale 
jargon about “ ancient superstitions,” “antiquated preju- 
dices,” and “ false tradition.” Ernest Boyd reverts to the 
long ago, to the age in which Mencken issued the first 
number of the American Mercury for his material. He 
does not strike a spark in his “Aesthete’s Progress.” He 
is out-moded ; he may be dated 1924. Frank Swinnerton, 
after a column which resembles a school-boy attempt to 
explain the difference between Winter and Summer, 
smugly concludes his comments on “ English and Ameri- 
can Publishers” by the statement: “ The differences be- 
tween American and English publishers, so subtle and 
so many, have now been indicated.” That is humor. 

The prize article for humorlessness is by the Germanic 
Dreiser and for vulgarity by the Irish O’Flaherty. With 
his almosts and his evens and his inversions and his com- 
plexities, Dreiser still writes English as he talked it when 
he was a little German boy. With his violence and his 
sourness, Liam O’Flaherty is the corruptio optimi. He 
comes of a race that prided itself always on its purity and 
its decency ; his language in the American Spectator must 
be read to be appreciated, and prefaced with an excuse 
when repeated: in a small Kerry town, says he, “ I came 
across human excrement at every second step”; during 
the Eucharistic Congress, he boasts, “I walked up and 
down the town, pointing from the bunting to the pave- 
ment and saying: ‘ Bunting and dung. Dung, bunting.’ 
It was considered sacrilegious”; Ireland, he complains, 
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“now shows herself as a surly, sick bitch.” That is 
humor. There are no taboos. The American Spectator 
has no policy. 

It serves to no good advantage to continue a discussion 
either of the contents of the first number of the American 
Spectator or of the definite policy that actuates its pro- 
moters. These are humorless men, overwhelmed by the 
futility of all about them, blinded to the light which 
makes life livable. They are sad men who have ex- 
hausted the material pleasures of the world and in whose 
souls the instinct of hope is dead. They are the rebels 
against all that the generations of normal men have found 
to be wisdom, and they writhe and twist in the trammels 
of their own pride and folly. They are adventurers into 
the limitless desert of individual and social liberty; they 
have no objective and they have lost their way of return. 
They issue a call, through the American Spectator, to 
those who would follow them into the chaos of a world 
they have flattened out for themselves. That call has a 
momentary importance. Within a few months, the call 
will be silenced, with that lonely silence into which 
dwindles the fatuous and the false teachings of deluded 
men. The American Spectator has importance, but only 
as a symptom of our modern derangement. No, it is not 
even modern; it is the derangement of ten years ago. 
The modern world has passed by the insanities of this 
clique, passed on to new insanities. 


REVIEWS 
Man or Money? By Micuaet O’SHauGHNessy. New York: 
published by the author, 50 Broad Street. 60 cents. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy has long been known to the readers of 
AMERICA and the Commonweal for his acute and common-sense 
analysis of the causes of the present economic disaster. Now he 
comes along with a timely and well-thought-out plan of economic 
reconstruction. Those who are acquainted with the Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo Anno” will readily recognize that he has based 
his Plan on the economic, social, and ethical teachings of that 
remarkable document. This booklet of forty pages, however, is 
the first plan that has come to light which is based on the 
Encyclical and at the same time worked out in detail for American 
and world conditions, even to proposing a legislative program 
designed to bring it about. The fundamental truth in it is that 
no economic system will be independent of recurrent and ever 
more terrible disaster unless it recognizes the fact that consumer 
power is a mecessary concomitant to production capacity. The 
cause of our preseut troubles is that this fact was overlooked, 
with terrible consequences. Hence Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s Plan is 
designed to bring about “a wider distribution of wealth by a more 
equitable distribution of income.” It has received the acclaim of 
thinkers in many walks of life. To Catholics it has the added 
significance of being a powerful contribution by a Catholic layman 
to the movement for Social Justice. W. P. 





Across Three Centuries. A History of the Daughters of the 
Cross. By Sister Sr. Icnatrus, D. C. New York: Benziger 


Brothers. $4.00. 

In the past few years various congregations of Sisters have 
added much to the history of the Church in the United States by 
publishing the story of their respective congregations. All of 
these histories make interesting and inspiring reading, besides 
contributing valuable historical material. We Catholics may well 
be proud of the works dared and achieved by the pioneers of the 
Church in our country. The Daughters of the Cross are fortu- 
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nate, indeed, in having the history of their origin, early struggles, 
and disheartening failures told in so interesting a way by Sister 
St. Ignatius, and presented in such an attractive volume. Like 
many another Congregation of Sisters, the Daughters of the Cross 
were put through a long ordeal of trial and acute suffering before 
success crowned their unselfish efforts. But in the school of 
suffering they learned great wisdom. The splendid work they 
have accomplished is beautifully acknowledged by Bishop Van 
~De Ven, of Alexandria, in an introduction. The book is a valuable 
addition to our collection of Catholic modern histories. M. W. S. 





The Scientific Basis of Evolution. By Dr. Tuomas Hunt 
Morcan. New York: W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50. 
Modern genetics and cytology have supplied a vast array of 

facts which must constitute the scientific basis of all future theories 

of evolution. The changes occurring in organisms are beginning 
to be understood, and laws governing their transmission are being 
formulated. One thing is clear from modern experimental biology, 
and it is that the attack on the problem of species must hence- 
forth be carried on by the experimental, rather than the specula- 
tive method. In a discussion that has raged for almost a cen- 
tury, this change of approach cannot but be gratifying to all 
parties. Experiments may be repeated until even the most skepti- 
cal is convinced. Experimental demonstrations have caused men 
to give up their personal opinions, an effect seldom secured by 
speculative arguments. The establishment of the particulate na- 
ture of heredity and the demonstration of such genetic phenomena 
as gene mutation, chromosome reduplication, inversion, deficiency, 
and polyploidy have furnished a basis of fact on which it is quite 
possible that a scientific theory of evolution may be constructed. 
The elucidation of this factual basis and its relation to evolution- 
ary theory is the purpose of this book and forms its major and 
most valuable portion. The book is a publication of a series of 
lectures, which explains a partial lack of logical continuity of 
thought from chapter to chapter. The summary of the genetical 
findings is done with a clarity and simplicity that always char- 
acterizes Dr. Morgan’s scientific writings. The final chapters 
contain the author’s personal criticism of Emergent Evolution, 

Holism, Organicism, and several forms of neo-vitalism. His dis- 

cussion of modern biological philosophy, however, has neither 

simplicity, lucidity, nor objectivity. He writes these chapters with 

a pointed pen and a vehemence that ill becomes the searcher for 

truth. Morgan will live as a great geneticist, probably the great- 

est after Mendel. In the role of interpreter of Nature, he is only 

another, and somewhat belated, voice raised in support of a 

mechanism which he does not clearly define. cA. SB 





Poetry and Criticism of the Romantic Movement. Edited by 
Oscar J. Campsect, J. F. A. Pyre, and Bennetr Weaver. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. $3.50. 

Something distinctly new in the idea of literary anthologies for 
professor and student is the volume before us. Its purpose is to 
bring to the reader a full comprehension of the early Nineteenth 
Century, not only by presenting the best samples of the more 
important writers of the era, but also by giving the opinions of 
contemporary critics concerning the work of these men. Thus 
we are able to ascertain for ourselves from first-hand knowledge 
just what adverse criticism was leveled against the poetry of 
Wordsworth; or turn to Croker’s review and read what sup- 
posedly snuffed out the life of the youthful Keats. All of this is 
highly interesting; it is also highly instructive. One thereby 
gains a more intimate entrée into the very heart of the period, 
and looks at his Nineteenth Century from an entirely fresh angle. 
This reviewer was especially pleased with the selections of the 
editors. Here one may find generous space accorded to each 
author, fully allowing him to show what he accomplished in the 
various fields he covered during his literary life, and giving the 
student a deeper and wider view of his whole output. The 
anthology is both serviceable and vaJuable. CG. 3. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Home Economics.—During the past few years much has been 
written concerning diets as means of maintaining or restoring 
health. A new book, “ Foods in Health and Disease” (Macmillan. 
$3.50), by Lulu G. Graves, is one designed to meet the needs of 
many interested in this topic. The subject matter has been wisely 
selected and interestingly presented, and will be useful to the 
non-professional as well as to those dietetically trained. It covers 
the practical points regarding food materials, their production 
and transportation, as well as food values. The chapters on food 
preservation and food infections, as well as on therapeutic diets, 
are outstanding features, as well as the splendid bibliography. 

Home-Economic courses throughout the country are offering 
child care as a necessary part of the training for homemaking. 
This is an age in which the “ price of health is eternal vigilance” 
—a watchfulness that must extend from the child’s conception 
until death. “The Youngest of the Family” (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00), by Joseph Garland, M.D., is a book which will 
be beneficial in child-care studies. It contains very excellent tables 
for ready reference, with splendid suggestions of what to do and 
what to avoid. The chapters on General Health Principles, Minor 
Ailments, and Emergencies are especially good. 

The technique of taking and interpreting case histories with the 
hope of giving help in specific behavior problems in children is 
illustrated in the book, “Children and Their Parents” (Crofts. 
$3.50). Dr. Maud E. Watson shows the trend of the time in her 
collection of case material from specific situations with the inten- 
tion of being able to give treatment as necessary. 

The study of various costumes has proved of interest to many. 
Stage costumes accentuate the fashions worn in life and help to 
interpret the clothing worn in various periods of history. This 
subject has been very fittingly handled in a new book, “ The Cos- 
tume of the Theatre” (Holt. $5.00), by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
The style will appeal to others as well as to professional students 
of the subject. The book contains many splendid illustrations. 





Reporting. —H. L. Mencken covered both political Conven- 
tions in Chicago last June for the Baltimore Evening Sun, and 
his daily reports have been incorporated into “ Making a Presi- 
dent” (Knopf. $1.50). The preface is especially enlightening in 
showing the difficulties confronting a reporter at these conven- 
tions; through it one derives a better appreciation of the skill of 
these journalists in turning out as thorough and connected articles 
as they do. The chief value of this little volume is that it “ shows 
how the Presidents of the Republic are chosen,” and the light it 
casts over these proceedings is not a favorable one. 





French Publications—A harmony of the Gospel narrative 
with special reference to the Master’s relations with his disciples 
is offered by Abbé Félix Klein in “ Jésus et Ses Apotres” (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay). As such, it prompts comparison with Archbishop 
Goodier’s “ Public Life of Our Lord.” Both draw on the exegetical 
and scientific lore of the present, though neither obtrudes these 
findings in the narrative. Moreover, they also resemble each other 
in their close adherence and constant use of the text of the Scrip- 
tures. The resemblance ceases, first of all, in the point of view. 
The Abbé Klein has for many years had pedagogical preoccupa- 
tions. Hence, it is not surprising to find him stressing the rela- 
tions of our Saviour and His disciples and viewing everything 
from that angle. The Archbishop on the other hand is mainly— 
nay solely concerned with a presentation “of the living Christ, 
as He was yesterday, as He is today, and as He will be forever.” 
Another dissimilarity is in the presentation. A calm objectivity 
runs through the narrative of the Abbé, while Archbishop Goodier’s 
narrative is alive with dramatic situations reflecting his own vivid, 
realistic, communicative visualization. Abbé Klein’s book will most 
certainly repay careful and protracted reading on the part, es- 
pecially, of those who teach and who wish better to know the 
greatest of teachers. 
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Cast somewhat in the nature of a diary, “ Missionaires de vingt 
ans” (Lyons: Procure des Missions de Syrie) is inspired by the 
zeal of missionaries whose spirit rather than whose occupation or 
age should determine their right to the title of missionary. In 
the first chapter, entitled “A Hundred Years in the Mission, 
1831-1931,” Paul Coron, S.J., tells in short compass the history 
of the hundred years of the French Jesuits in Syria and the Near 
East. The succeeding chapters on the country, its inhabitants, and 
their customs, together with illustrations typical of these same 
customs and people give the book an attractiveness which should 
appeal to all who are mission-minded. 

“Etudes et documents pour l'histoire missionaire de |’Espagne 
et du Portugal” (Louvain: Collection Aucam) without being an 
exhaustive discussion of Spanish and Portuguese missionary effort, 
is a solid and illuminating contribution by Robert Ricaw to the 
history of Catholic missions. Particularly interesting are the 
statistical data indicating the persistence of the Indians in Spanish 
conquests. This clearly and irrefutably brings out the Church’s 
successful intervention on their behalf. If one recalls the pro- 
cedure in the English colonies, where only too often a “ good 
Indian” was a “dead Indian,” a flood of light is thrown on the 
subsequent fortunes of North and South America. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


ALTAR AND Sanctuary. Angela A. Clendenin. 25 cents. Catholic Action 
Committee of Women. 

Anxious Days, Tue. Philip Gibbs. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

neon AND THE Human Heart. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. Houghton 
iptin. 

Biessev Spinoza. Lewis Browne. $4.00. Macmillan. 

CONNECTICUT Poets. $2.00. Harrison. 

DeatH unpveR Sart. C. P. Snow. $2.00. Crime Club. 

Diary or a Twetve-Year-O_p. Benjamin Musser. Carton. 

E1GHTeentH Century Prose. Edited by Louis I. Bredvold, Robert K. 
Root, and George Sherburn. $4.50. elson. 

First Furrow. Boris Todrin. $1.75. Harrison. 

Framinco. Vivian Yeiser Laramore. $1.50. Harrison. 

FLowerinc WiLperNness. John Galsworthy. $2.50. Scribner's. 

Gotpen Book or Itatian Poetry, Tue. Edited by Lauro de Bosis. $2.50. 
Oxford University Press. 

Heaventy City or tHe E1cuHtTreentu-Century Puritosopuers, Tue. Carl 
L. Becker. $2.00. Yale University Press. 

House uNnpDER THE Water, THE. rancis Brett Young. $2.50. Harper. 

INSPIRATIONAL Prose Quotations. Compiled by John W. Horine. $2.50. 
Cokesbury Press. 

LeIsuRE IN THE Movern Worwp. C. Delisle Burns. $2.50. Century. 

LIBERALISM IN THE SouTH. Virginius Dabney. $3.50. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Lives oF THE Pores 1n THE Mippte Aces, Tue. Vol. XVI. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Horace K. Mann and Johannes Hollnsteiner. $.00. Herder. 

~~ Lincotn: Wire ann Wipow. Carl Sandburg. $3.00. Harcourt, 
race. 

Mopern Commerctat Frencn Reaper, A. A. C. Clark and H. Checkley. 
Peter Reilly. 

Mopvern Frencn Course, A. Parr II. A. C. Clark. Peter Reilly. 

Mopvern Frencn Course ror Becinners, A. A. C. Clark. Peter Reilly. 

Movern German Course, A. Parts I anv II. A. C. Clark and W. é. 
Williams. Peter Reilly. 

Movern Srantsu Course, A. Part I. A. C. Clark and W. O. Williams. 
Peter Reilly. 

Mopvern Text-Booxk or Commerciat Frencn, A. A. C. Clark and H. 
Checkley. Peter Reilly. 

Our Cuipren: A Hanppook ror Parents. Edited by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. $2.75. Viking. 

Oxrorp Book or AMERICAN Prose, Tue. Edited by Mark Van Doren. 
$3.00. Oxford University Press. 

PATTERN AND VARIATION IN Poetry. Chard Powers Smith. $4.50. 
Scribner’ s. 

Perer Asuiey. DuBose Heyward. $2.50. Farrar and Rinehart. 

Purpan. Frieda Hauswirth Das. $4.00. Vanguard. 

Rapio Tatxs. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wm. M. Farrell. K. of C. Catholic Action 
Committee. 

Reapincs 1n Epucationat Sociotocy. Edited by E. George Payne. $3.00. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Recatt to Dante, A. Alice Curtayne. $1.75. Macmillan. 

Recent Apvances 1n Botany. E. C. Barton-Wright. $4.00. Blakiston’s. 

Resttess Star. Hans Reisiger. $3.00. Century. 

SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Philip Shorr. 
$1.50. Columbia University Press. 

Scottish Monrtessort Scuoor, A. A Sister of Notre Dame. $1.85. Herder. 

Snort Story anp a Poem, A. Larin-Kyosti. 50 cents. International Mark 
Twain Society. 

SPEECHES AND Decunants on THE British Dominions, 1918-1931. Edited 
by Arthur Berriedale Keith. 80 cents. Oxford University Press. 

Spirit or Marcaret Sinciair, Tue. Compiled by a Sister of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul. $1.10. Herder. 

Sepeneees Frrenpsuip tn History, Tue. George Sylvester Viereck. $3.00. 
iveright. 

THUNDER In THeEtr Verns. Leone B. Moats. $2.75. Century. 

To Tutnx or Tea! Agnes Repplier. $2.75. Houghton Mifflin. 

Universtty tv aA CHaNGInG Wortp, Tue. Edited by Walter M. Kotschnig 
and Elined Prys. $2.50. Oxford University Press. 

Wasuincton Poets. $2.00. Harrison. 

Wits De Varera rn Amertca. Patrick McCartan. $3.00. Brentano’s. 
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Night Flight. Inheritance. Mad Puppetstown. Wine with 

a Stranger. 

Antoine de Saint-Exupéry is said to be one of the best pilots 
of the Aeropostale Company of France. “ Night Flight” (Cen- 
tury. $1.75) is a translation from the French by Stuart Gilbert 
of his 1931 prize novel. It is a narrative of the hazards and 
risks, the delights and the thrills of an air pilot, and is written 
so vividly that the reader almost feels as if he were sitting in the 
cockpit of the plane, with hands pressed hard on the controls. 
Yet the aviator is not the chief figure of the tale; for he is over- 
shadowed in interest by his Chief, who, while never leaving the 
ground, directs the flights, and keeps pace in vigilant thought, 
with every mood and experience of the fliers. He does not act 
himself, but constantly and at terrific cost urges others to action. 
The narrative moves along with all the swiftness of a flight 
through the air, and bears the earmarks of one who has been 
through all whereof he writes. It is a magnificent tribute to the 
undaunted courage and the devotion to duty which characterize 
the man who flies his plane through the cloudy skies, while the 
world of mankind, awaiting the message he is bringing, sleeps 
far below in peace. 

Sagas have become the fashion, and Phyllis Bentley, a promis- 
ing new English novelist, gives us, in “ Inheritance” (Macmillan. 
2.50), a whole saga in one book. She has written, very force- 
fully, the history of the Oldroyds, a family of textile manufac- 
turers, from the year 1812 to the present time. Economics and 
love, both in their cruder manifestations, are the major preoccupa- 
tions of the male members of the family. Possibly tending to 
take an extreme view of heredity, Miss Bentley ascribes with 
little variation to each of the sons the virtues and defects of his 
father, so that the latest representatives of the family are little 
different, aside from the acquisition of a certain polish, from the 
great-great-great-grandfather. What happened to him is what 
happens to his descendants—such is the author’s somewhat mo- 
notonously reiterated pattern, her idea apparently being that what 
the Oldroyds are and what they do, is in the blood. The assump- 
tion is a sort of half-truth that may not please every reader. 
There are many fine scenes in the book, very dramatic and very 
human. The style is notably direct and effective. 

“Mad Puppetstown” (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00), by M. J. 
Farrell, is a semi-autobiographical story of an English family liv- 
ing in Ireland during the Sinn Fein days. The plot is slender; the 
character drawing attractive but subordinate. The main attraction 
of the story is the hold a house has on a family. We see an 
older generation leaving and a new generation growing up at 
Mad Puppetstown. The World War comes; the father of the 
children is killed; Sinn Feiners become deep-dyed villains; the 
children are removed to England for safe-keeping. Aunt Dicksie 
refuses the safe asylum of England, not because of any love of 
Ireland, but because the house has exercised its magic upon her 
and she will not desert it. The story goes a long way to explain 
why the English are not loved in Ireland. The Irish flavor is 
entirely absent from the book. It might just as well be the story 
of an English family in India or Africa. 

In an attempt to write of Provencal life, Louise Redfield 
Peattie has overstepped the bounds of good taste in the choice of 
her subject matter for “ Wine with a Stranger” (Century. $2.00). 
Prospero Pangoro, a wandering and dissolute Spanish artist, 
attains to an intimate friendship with the Curé of the little rock- 
walled town of Olivetta. In a one-man show in Paris, Pangoro’s 
portrait of the Curé drew the most attention because of its true- 
to-life portrayal of the inner sadness of the priest’s soul, now 
purged of thoughts extraneous to the purely spiritual. This un- 
usual friendship between Curé and artist soon terminated with the 
fateful advent of Philomene upon the scene, a rather unnecessary 
introduction, to the mind of the reviewer, in a work characterized 
by a marked facility for expression, especially in the field of 
description. In a previous work “ Pan’s Parish,” Mrs. Peattie 
revealed a similar preference for this particularly delicate theme, 
which accentuates the human aspect of the clerical life. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Farm Prices 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of October 1, there was printed a rather long letter 
from Peter J. Zimmerman, in which among other things the state- 
ment was made that “for twelve years—after 1920—price condi- 
tions on the farm have become progressively worse.” 

For aught that has appeared in AMERICA since, this statement 
went over big with its readers. I have looked over the record 
of farm prices in the “World Almanac” and find that except for 
a couple of years prices were good and high during that period. 
I am sure that Eastern consumers thought they were bad and 
high. Moreover high prices of farm produce continued a full 
year after the financial crash. 

Can they expect an endless run of War prices, which were 
caused by a shortage of farm work in Europe, while they bled 
each other white? 


Providence. OBSERVER. 


For an Informed and Militant Laity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Catholics in America cannot afford to assume an attitude of 
detached complacency towards the events which have taken place 
in Mexico, in Spain, and in the land that was Russia, in the last 
few years. The Catholic Church is an organic whole, and when 
she suffers anywhere, all her body suffers in some degree with 
her. Moreover, there are important lessons for Catholics in 
America in the plight of the Church in these lands. One of these 
lessons, it would seem, is that which shows clearly that an in- 
formed and militant laity, loyal to the Bishops and pastors in all 
matters of Faith, is an essential to the healthy life of the Church 
and to her stability in the face of the Bolshevist-Communist- 
Atheist attack upon civilization. 

We do not need to become alarmed at the Red menace; we do 
need to become informed of its real nature and its purpose so far 
as its attack is centered upon the Church as the bulwark of 
morality, order, justice, and truth. 

No wonder the great Pope Leo called the Catholics of the 
modern world to prepare themselves to become “living echoes 
of the Faith.” No wonder our Holy Father calls us all to 
prayer, to action, and to sacrifice so that the full force of the 
Church militant may once more save human civilization. 

Boston. WiuraM E. Kerrisa. 

Vice President, Catholic Truth Guild. 


The Mexican Crisis 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos Father John J. O’Connor’s letter [AMerica, October 
22, 1932] regarding the quiescent attitude of our American 
Catholics toward the sufferings of their Mexican brothers, the 
Action Guild of the Knights of Columbus of Baltimore wishes 
to announce that it will have the privilege and pleasure of pre- 
senting Mr. William F. Montavon, K. S. G., legal director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, at its 
November meeting. Mr. Montavon will address the Action Guild 
on the subject of the actual situation now existing between the 
Church and the Government of Mexico. 

This meeting will be held in the Council Chamber of the 
Knights of Columbus Home, Baltimore, on Friday evening, No- 
vember 18. The meeting will be open to the general public, and 
there will be no admission or collection. 

Baltimore. MicHAeL V. LARDNER. 
President, Action Guild. 
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Praying for Social Justice 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with much interest that I read a communication which 
appeared in a recent issue of the esteemed AMERICA signed by 
Michael O’Shaughnessy, which you titled “Praying for Social 
Justice.” May I express complete agreement with the plan sug- 
gested by your correspondent that attainment in this country with 
the rest of the world of social justice, as propounded by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, can best be realized through sincere prayer 
and sacrifice? 

My humble efforts are directed to the success of this movement, 
which I hope many of our co-religionists will join, so that by good 
example and practical application the pleadings of the multitude 
will be heard by our Almighty Father, who in his great mercy 
will shower countless blessings, spiritual and temporal, upon all 
his devoted children. 

A cherished recollection brings to my mind a custom followed 
by one of our reverend pastors, of saintly memory, who every 
Sunday (except when Church Calendar dictated otherwise) before 
delivering the sermon at High Mass, recited the beautiful prayer 
composed by Archbishop John Carroll, called “A Prayer for the 
Church and Civil Authorities.” 

Our beloved country, especially at this time, needs the leader- 
ship of honest, courageous, and truly Christian men, for these 
ultimately form the instrument through whom God desires and 
establishes the social justice that we are seeking. 

In consequence, may I humbly suggest the prayer of Archbishop 
Carroll be brought to the attention of our reverend clergy and 
the laity so that in beseeching God in this manner our govern- 
ments and those who compose them will see the true light, and 
by promoting the ideals of Christian justice and charity bring 
back the peace of Christ to the heart of mankind? 

To the end that such prayer find the widest use, I am willing 
to have it reprinted in leaflet form and mail it gratis to all who 
are sincerely endeavoring to aid in this manner the betterment 
of present conditions. My address is 1516 Lexington Bldg. 

Baltimore. Epwarp L. Rrewa. 


High-Pressure Methods 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In your issue of October 15 there was a letter signed by John 
J. Brands which states, in part: 

However, today we find brokers adding customers’ 
men to their force who are being paid on a commis- 
sion basis. This creates a situation that can only 
result in the use of high-pressure sales methods. Your 
article should serve to warn the public that when 
dealing with bankers or brokers they do so at their 


own risk. 
For Mr. Brands’ information, we beg to state that the New 


York Stock Exchange and other Stock Exchanges expressly 
forbid brokers to pay customers’ men commissions. They are 
engaged wholly on a salary basis. 

Mr. Brands’ warning is well intended, no doubt, but unjustified 
and made without proper information. 


Milwaukee. Epwarp J. FurRtone. 


“Heartbreaking and Breath-taking” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I finished a second reading of “Black Vestments” [AMenrica, 
October 22, 1932] a few minutes ago, and I must relieve a sur- 
charged heart, for it is heartbreaking and breath-taking. I had 
been looking forward to reading “Black Vestments” for a week 
or two, as the title might mean so many things just now, par- 
ticularly when we are so near All Souls’ day. . . . 

I hope and I pray that Father Talbot may be prevailed upon 
to give us other human documents in the form of prose-poems, 
though I doubt if he will ever write anything more appealing, 
deeper, or transcendently beautiful than “Black Vestments.” 
It is inspired. 


Buffalo M. E. G. 
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